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CELOTEX VAPOR-SEAL ROOF INSULATION 
which has helped accelerate our war production” 


ies ORCHID might have been presented to 
any one of many architects—by any one of 
many boards of directors up and down the land. 
Because this photograph shows only one of many 
vast war industry plants where Celotex Vapor-seal 
Roof Insulation is accelerating production— 
through temperature and humidity control. 


Records show radically reduced air-conditioning 
costs in plants using Celotex Vapor-seal Roof Insu- 
lation. And, in the northern states, it aids amaz- 


ingly in fuel conservation, important in war time. 


If industrial atmospheric control forms any part 
of your current problems, let us send you latest 
specifications on this thoroughly tested roof insu- 
lation which is (1) readily available NOW, (2) 
able to compete in efficiency with any other type of 
rigid roof insulation, since its thermal conduc- 
tivity is 0.30 Btu, (3) permanently protected against 
termites and dry rot by the exclusive, patented 
Ferox Process. Write today! 


CELOTEX 


VAPOR-SEAL ROOF INSULATION 


The word Celotex is a brand name identifying a group of products marketed by The Celotex Corporation 


Sales Distributors Throughout the World 





THE CELOTEX CORPORATION - 


CHICAGO 
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DETROIT: A WAR-TIME HOUSING PROBLEM 133 
THIS MONTH’S BUILDING NEWS 198 
FPHA JIG TABLES FOR FIELD Aassemety 199 


Complete details of a system of field fabrication of de- 
mountable houses sponsored by the Federal Government 


- working drawings, photographs and modular plan- 
ning methods. 


REMODELED STORE FORL. S. AYRES.& CO. 2(4 


This remodeled selling floor combines super-style for the 
public with super flexibility for the owners. 


SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO. STORES 


The new plus in merchandising. Sears takes care of the 
cars as well as the customers. 


THE PUBLIC TENANT SPEAKS 


Results of a down-to-earth survey of 30 tenants of identi- 
cal 2-story row houses in 8 widely distributed projects . 
problems, criticisms and suggestions analyzed by an 
architect whose approach is that of a designer confronted 
with a defense housing job. 


REMODELED TOWN HOUSE 


A San Francisco residence reconstructed in the modern 
manner. 


BANK 


An addition to a picturesque Victorian bank, proving that 
refusal to imitate may also be a sincere form of flattery. 


2. 3 RESTAURANT 


Decorator Nobie designed the backgrounds, iets the 
diners provide the decoration. 


STUDIO APARTMENTS 


A unique rental project which makes full use of the 
California climate and a designer’s ingenuity. 


THOMAS O. LARKIN SCHOOL 


Still another demonstration of the fact that California 
leads the country—and probably the worid—in school de- 
sign... an elementary school built on a limited, emer- 
gency budget that might well serve as a pattern for such 
work under the war-time community facilities program. 


More case histories in the small house series... interior- 
exterior photographs ... floor plans... critical comment 
. « cost data ... construction outlines. 


CRIMINAL COURTS BUILDING 


Architects Corbett and Meyers take over the skyscraper 
technique for a complex public building. 


BUILDING REPORTER 
FORUM OF EVENTS 


Newfoundland furniture ... Stanford White .. . Compe- 
titions .. . Exhibitions . . . Obituaries. 


LETTERS 
BOOKS 


Bridges . .. Modern plywood .. . War-time building 
construction. 
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For additional information on any 
product described in this section, 
write direct to the manufacturer. 











LUMINOUS PAINT, developed for black- 


out use, regenerates itself on exposure to 
light. 


Name: Durad Luminous Paint. 

Purpose: To render objects visible in the 
dark. 

Features: Unlike the radio-active finishes 
commonly used on watch dials, this paint 
owes its luminosity to a substance which 
re-radiates light. It contains no toxic ma- 
terials. After a few minutes’ exposure to 
either artificial or daylight, it glows for 
about 20 hours. Re-exposure permits re- 
peat performances. The paint must be 
used over a special primer and thinned 
out with a special thinner, both of which 
are supplied. One thick coat, or, prefera- 
bly, several thin coats, will produce a flat 
white finish suitable for indoor service. 
For a glossy finish, or for outdoor service, 
a special clear topcoat must be used. 
Each coat dries in from 1 to 4 hours. 
Manufacturer: Maas & Waldstein Co., 
438 Riverside Ave., Newark, N. J. 


LETTERING MACHINE. Specifications can 


be typed on drawings eight times faster 
than with hand-lettering. 





Vame: Engineering Model Vari-Typer. 
Purpose: To speed the lettering of instruc- 
tions, dimensions, specifications, other 
data, on working drawings and tracings 
from which blueprints are made. 
Features: This machine operates essen- 
tially like an ordinary typewriter, except 
that it uses a typewheel instead of letters 
and symbols on single type bars. Changing 
the typewheel permits use of a variety of 


styles and sizes of alphabets. Spacing is 
also variable. A basket-type carriage with 
open ends makes the machine adaptable 
to sheets of tracing paper and cloth up to 
20 ft. in length. In half a day a typist can 
turn out the work that would require a 
draftsman four or five days to do by hand- 
lettering. 

Manufacturer: Ralph C. Coxhead Corp.. 
333 Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


THEATER CHAIR. New design uses 75% 


less critical materials, wins WPB approval. 





Name: Victory Chair. 
Purpose: For use in movie theaters. 
Features: Not only does this chair save 
metal in its own construction, it also lays 
claim to a considerable saving of metal 
taken in salvage when old outworn the- 
ater chairs are replaced. Last month it 
was demonstrated to Washington authori- 
ties, who gave it their immediate blessing 
(see cut). Built of plywood and other ma- 
terials reenforced by metal, fully uphol- 
stered in a variety of designs and color 
combinations, it is being put into produc- 
tion in limited quantites at once. 
Manufacturer: American 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Seating Co., 


GLASS COATING. Transparent plastic film 


prevents damage from flying glass. 


Vame: Shattergard. 

Purpose: To overcome the hazards of fly- 
ing glass during air raids and bombard- 
ments. 

Features: A tough, elastic, transparent 
plastic, this coating is applied in liquid 
form directly to the window surfaces, in- 
side and out, with an ordinary paint brush 
or spray gun. It dries in about an hour 
to form a clear, waterproof, washable film 
which 1) reenforces the glass against blast 
and concussion, 2) prevents glass splin- 
ters from flying should breakage occur. 
Two coatings are recommended by the 





manufacturer. Cost: a little over 2 cents 
a square foot of glass. 

Manufacturer: Shattergard Corp., 190 
Nineteenth Ave., Paterson, N. J. 


CAMOUFLAGE PAINT breaks up light rays, 
prevents telltale outside glare from windows 
under moonlight or flares. 


Name: VD (for Visual Deception) Glaze. 
Purpose: To deaden specular reflection 
from windows and other mirror-like sur- 
faces (steel, terra cotta, paint, so on). 
Features: Product is available either in 
a clear white translucency or in tints 
which simulate standard Army camou- 
flage colors. Daylight is admitted, yet, 
when viewed from the outside, treated 
glass looks opaque. Colors can be select- 
ed to conform with the building’s general 
camouflage, thus permitting the windows 
to become inconspicuous parts of sur- 
rounding wall or roof areas. Incidental 
peacetime virtue is the reduction of room 
temperatures when applied to windows on 
southern exposures where sunlight is ex- 
cessive. 

Manufacturer: The Truscon Laboratories, 
Detroit, Mich. 


DOORLESS PHONE BOOTH redesigned to 


eliminate use of critical materials. 


Name: Model 207 
Burgess Acousti- 
Booth. 


Purpose: To provide 
a “zone of quiet” 
for telephone users 
in factories, power 
houses, other noisy 
industrial locations. 
Features: In place 
of steel, this new 
model uses heavy re- 
enforced birch ply- 
wood. Thus it can 
now be _ obtained 
without priorities. 
Walls and ceiling 
consist of perforated panels filled with a 
thick blanket of sound-absorbent material. 
These acoustic panels blot up stray noise 
so completely that any need for a door 
is overcome. The doorless construction 
in turn allows better ventilation than in 
ordinary enclosed booths. A shelf holds 
the telephone, facilitates taking notes. 
Overhead electric light fixture with pull- 
chain provides ample illumination. Out- 
side dimensions: 30 x 79% x 38 in. 
Manufacturer: Burgess’ Battery Co.. 
Acoustic Div., 2815 West Roscoe St.. 
Chicago, Ill. 





(Continued on page 46) 




































Easy to install—just cut, apply and staple 


* 
1. Cut Masonite Cell-U-Blanket 3\4 inches longer a 
than the dimension between top and bottom plates, ¥ 


CELL-U-BLANKET 








using sturdy scissors or snips. 


LIGHT, STURDY CELL-U-FOAM 
INSULATION IN BLANKET FORM 





2. Then cut casing approximately 2 inches on 
both sides, fold back the Cellufoam core. Apply 

¥ ' by stapling vapor barrier flange to face of plate. 

Mason (TE Cell-U-Blanket is a flexible blanket-type insulation with 

a core of Cellufoam, today’s most sensational insulating material. It 

is designed primarily for application to studs, joists and rafters, as 


shown at right. 


oe DREN se ard oe 


vapor barrier. It is water and wind proof. It is a permanent insula- 
tion material that will not shrink, sag or settle. It is so light in 
weight that a De Luxe roll, sufficient to cover 125 square feet of 
area, weighs less than 30 lbs. It is termite-treated, mould-proofed, 
rot-proofed. Authoritative tests show that the heat transmission or 
““U” factor of De Luxe Silver Sheen Cell-U-Blanket is 0.157 B.T.U.s 
per hr. per sq. ft. per degree F. of temperature difference. 





3. For side-wall insuletion, staple flange of Ma 
sonite Cell-U-Blanket to face of studs, using *', 
inch-long staples spaced not more than 6 inches o.« 


@ TWO TYPES—There’s Standard @ THREE THICKNESSES — Utility — 
Masonite Cell-U-Blanket, with approximately %”. Efficiency 


sturdy asphalt-impregnated cover- —approximately 34". De Luxe— 
ings on both sides. approximately 1”. 


And there’s Silver Sheen Ma- @ SIX WIDTHS —For studs, joists and 

5 sonite Cell-U-Blanket, with a non- rafters on 12, 16, 20 and 24 inch 
metallic reflective surface on the centers. Also in 33 and 38 inch 
flange side. widths on special order. 


*TRADE-MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. ‘*MASONITE’* IDENTIFIES ALL PRODUCTS 
MARKETED BY MASONITE CORPORATION COPYRIGHT 1942, MASONITE CORP. 





4. Allow vapor barrier flaps of Cell-U-Blanket to 
overlap at plates or headers. Staple flanges se- 
curely to insure continuous vapor barrier. 
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FREE SAMPLE! Clip and Mail this Coupon! : 
‘ 


M AS ON IT E  ® sosone conrorarios 


Py ' >» Dept. AF-4, Cellufoam Products Div. , 
MASONITE Cc E L ZR, « U “ BR LAWN K E T 111 W. Washington St., Chicago, Ill. : 


es © Please send me a free sample and full informa- 











SOLD BY LUMBER DEALERS EVERYWHERE tion about Masonite Cell-U-Blanket Insulation. 

Name vo Address 

Generis State 
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GODES FOR NEWFOUNDLAND 

Visitors to Newfoundland these days are likely to run into some shop, 
sooner or later, that carries furniture and accessories trademarked 
“Godes.” The name means “good design” and the furniture means that 
the Newfoundland Government is making a vigorous, intelligent effort 
to develop small industries for its population. Sparkplug of the movement 
is Jules Gottschalk, young U. S. industrial designer, whose impressive 
title is “Chief Technical Adviser for Arts and Designs for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and Rural Reconstruction.” Some of Adviser 
Gottschalk’s productions are shown here. They are characterized by 
bold use of laminated veneers (Newfoundland trees are small, make 
better veneers than lumber), simplicity of assembly, and use of every 
square inch of each laminated board. Not shown is the major Gottschalk 
production: a trained and expanding group of young Newfoundland 
designers who have dedicated their talents to the creation of a native 
industry and home-grown art. 


Official names of the chairs at the left 
and directly above are “fanny support” 
and “sitting machine.” The radio cab- 
inet above is made entirely of laminated 
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FORUM OF EVERSM 2s 


wood; the cigarette box on it is made 
from scrap. Fabrics are Newfoundland- 
made and colored with vegetable dyes. 
Note the one-piece book end below. 
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Give Her 24 Hour Heating Comfort 
and Complete Relaxation from 
“Furnace Tending.” 


You can do it—and cut her fuel bills too by specifying 
that justly famous Spencer Magazine Feed Heater. It auto- 
matically stokes the fire with small size, low cost Anthracite 
or coke without motors or moving parts. On other types 
of jobs remember that Spencer has a special boiler for every 
purpose—a size and type for every building and for every 
fuel. There’s the big steel tubular “A” sized up to 42,500 
feet, the “K” Series for small, defense-housing needs, and 
the “C” Series for larger homes. 


SPENCER HEATER 


Division — The Aviation Corporation 
Williamsport, Pa. 
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STANFORD WHITE AGAIN 


After Stanford White’s death in 1906, his already considerable 
fame grew until he became almost a symbol of his sentimental 
and unattractive period. There developed the theory of the 
“American Renaissance”, with White and his partners as its 
leaders. New York, Boston and other cities took pride in the 
possession of examples of his work. And then, only a few years 
later, these buildings began to go, making way for bigger and 
more profitable structures. To commemorate White’s part in 
building the city, the Museum of the City of New York is now 
running a show, including many examples that have been 
destroyed. But there is no “American Renaissance” here, merely 
the picture of a period without parallel in history for gaudy pre- 
tentiousness, bad taste and lack of integrity. It was Stanford 
White’s misfortune that no man can be bigger than his time, for 
it was his great vigor and talent that gave the period its final. 
and most powerful expression. 
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Work Projects pomeete er 
Above, a rendering of the old New York Herald building, now 
demolished. Left and below, two interiors of Stanford White’s 
own house, an interesting expression of his characteristic F 
dislike for plain surfaces. 











PACIFICA DOWN 


Pacifica, one of the relics of the San Francisco Fair of 1939, 
is down, but according to the latest press releases, she is not 
out. Sculptor Ralph Satckpole is to do a permanent figure which 
will be set up near the Fair site after the war. 
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Where specialized construction 


brings 
special heating problems... 





Have you thought of 


Designing the couatless specialized buildings needed 
to house all the varied activities of a nation at war 
brings the architect a new set of complex problems. 
They cannot be solved by a mere extension of past 
experience, but require pioneer thinking. They cannot 
be checked against the old-fashioned dollar yard-stick, 
but against a new one with time and material require- 
ments as the unit of measure. This situation has 
intensified interest in Radiant Heating. 

WHAT ABOUT MATERIALS? Of the practical and 
available systems, Radiant Heating is unusually eco- 
nomical in its material needs. A recent check on metal 
requirements for a specific heating installation showed 
required weight of 850 pounds for the radiant heating 
piping (950-feet of % inch pipe.) A conventional hot 
water system of equivalent heating effect would require 
1700 Ibs., and a 2-pipe steam system 1200 Ibs. (Figures 
include supply and returns, but exclude boiler weight. ) 
While this comparison covers a small structure, the 
figures are indicative. 


’ WHAT ABOUT TIME? Speed of installation is a 
fundamental advantage of Radiant Heating. Pipe can 
be completely pre-formed into coil units, and assem- 
bled on the job with a few field welds. In floor-type 
systems, pouring of the concrete floor-slab and setting 
and connecting the boiler practically completes the 
heating installation. 

WHAT ABOUT SPECIALIZED PROBLEMS? In some 
buildings, operations develop inflammable dust and 
no pockets or projections that would provide lodg- 
ment, and no elevated temperatures that might cause 








RADIANT HEATING? 


explosions, can be tolerated. In other buildings, the 
movement of materials demands 100% clear space, 


both on the floor and in the crane area. In still others, 
trafic flow requires the frequent opening of large 
doors, and heat that won't “blow away” is necessary. 
All these are typical of the specialized problems that 
emergency construction is Creating ... and that Radiant 
Heating can help solve. 

WHAT ABOUT AVAILABILITY? Radiant Heating 
does not demand any compromise of sound engineering 
principles on the ground of expediency. For full 
quality and dependability, it requires only available 
materials. Byers Wrought Iron, because of its unusual 
combination of corrosion resistance, desirable thermal 
properties, and ease of fabrication, was the choice of 
careful engineers even when they had the whole world 
of metals to draw on. 


Do you have our bulletin, “Byers Wrought Iron for 
Radiant Heating Installations”? It will help you to 
visualize the situations—whether in multiple family 
defense housing projects or in industrial plants— 
where Radiant Heating might solve a problem for 
you. May we send you a copy? 

A. M. Byers Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. Established 
1864. Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Washington, 
Chicago, St. Louis, Houston, Seattle, San Francisco. 


BYERS WROUGHT IRON 


FOR EXTRA SERVICE 
IN CORROSIVE APPLICATIONS 
CORROSION COSTS YOU MORE THAN WROUGHT IRON 
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are now 


Dmitri Kessel 





Blackout, power conservation and metal shortage are three 
reasons for the disappearance of the block-long Wrigley sign. 
first to leave New York’s Times Square. Miles of copper wire and 


other critical materials have been salvaged. 





"nit Structure, Inc., Peshtigo, Wisconsin 







Such installations as the ever- 
expanding Army air labora- 
tory at Wright 
provide a field day for the 
photographer, but they are 
even more likely to become 
a headache 
Thousands 
dreds of acres of buildings 





planes of the future, testing 
them (full size) 
tunnel shown. 
the stator of one of the huge 
motor generators. 














Carl M. Myda‘s 





Acme 


Longest wood arches ever built cover the 
Northwest Airlines hangar at Fargo, North 
Dakota. They are 152 feet long and con- 
tain 52,000 feet of lumber and three tons 
of glue. Invaluable at a time when every 
pound of steel saved brings us that much 
closer to the end of the war, such construc- 
tion does not need emergency conditions 
to justify it, for it is economical, reason- 
ably firesafe and extremely good looking. 
This hangar is large enough to take the 
40-passenger DC-4 when this luxury air- 
liner is released for use by commercial 
lines. 

(Continued on page 66) 











_an ugly doorknob made by hand is a regrettable incident, but a million vulgar doorknobs in use are a Calamity.” 


DouGLas CocKERELL, London, 1942, at a meeting of the Royal Society of Arts 











Architect William Hamby presents an adaptation of 
the popular Colonial thumb latch. The handle and 
plate are of brass or white metal, with transparent 
plastic used for the thumb piece and lock button. 
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READING presents the second of a series of hypothetical designs submitted by members of 


the profession as a stimulus to better design in hardware for building post-war America. 


READING HARDWARE CORPORATION, READING, PENNSYLVANIA 
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FOR TEMPORARIES 
Forum: 

It is disgusting to watch the bickering. 
feuding, blundering Federal housing agen- 
cies making feeble efforts to provide shel- 
ter for defense workers. Their chaotic at- 
tempts would be amusing, if we were not 
at war. The bureaucratic “housers” failed 
to grasp the fundamentals of the situation, 
they failed to profit by the lessons of the 
last war. 

The ghost towns and ghost factories are 
still in evidence. Under most favorable 
post-war conditions, there will be many 
abandoned war plants and war housing. 
Workers will drift back to home towns and 
their neglected homes or wander to strange 
cities in search of employment. Assum- 
ing most favorable post-war conditions, 
some plants will be converted to peace- 
time needs, surely, the present hasty plan- 
ning and shoddy construction will not be 
an asset to the communities where such 
housing is located. 

This is war, this a total-war! 

Soldier camps are temporary, so should 
migratory war workers be provided with 
temporary shelter only. Give the migra- 
tory worker shelter in form of barracks. 
bunk houses, igloos, dormitories or any- 
thing that will keep them in good health. 
comfortable, rested, fit for the next day’s 
work. Give them temporary shelter with- 
out any salvage value, same as shot and 
shell or other war ordnance necessary to 
win this war. 

Let the migratory worker, same as the 
journeyman of old, leave his family in 
peace in the old home town. Do not dis- 
turb the normal functions of the town or 
city, do not burden war plant communities 
with demands for schools, police, fire. 
water, sewer and other facilities for migra- 
tory war worker families. 

Where possible, locate temporary shel- 
ter within walking distance to the plants; 
save precious gas, oil, rubber and trans- 
portation. Save precious hours required 
for travel and utilize the saved hours for 
war work. 

Time is short, it is later than you think. 


H. M. Turon 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


FURNISHING WAR HOUSING 


Forum: 


... The furnishing of defense workers’ 
homes depends very largely on the family 
income and on the spending habits of the 
family. I think the most constructive ap- 
proach the local Housing Authorities can 
take to a proper solution of this problem 
are: (1) to give some careful thought, in 
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cooperation with architects, to the prob- 
lem of building in some basic furniture. 
which, of course, would have to be strictly 
limited, and (2) a slow and well organ- 
ized campaign among tenants to recondi- 
tion their old furniture wherein the Hous- 
ing Authority would provide the shops 
and some instruction and the tenants them- 
selves would supply the materials. The 
Housing Authority of the City of Pitts- 
burgh has employed a Housekeeping Ad- 
visor who has referred to her, by the Man- 
agers, the most serious housekeeping prob- 
lems. In the course of her work, she gives 
advice to such families on the matter of 
furnishing their houses cheaply but artis- 
tically. One of the main problems she has 
found is an over-supply of furniture, which 
clutters up rooms and makes housekeep- 
ing difficult. I would add that it would 
be very desirable to arouse the interest 
of furniture manufacturers in well de- 
signed but cheap furniture for this mar- 
ket, and most particularly in some system 
of financing the stuff which would not en- 
cumber the slender incomes, particularly 
of low-rent families, to the degree which 
is unwise... . 
B. J. Hovpe 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 


DEFENSE AREA 


Forum: 

. .. The writer is the owner of 55 acres, 
free and clear, located on the Motor Park- 
way, on Long Island, 5 minutes from the 
R.R. station, in the vicinity of Farming- 
dale, Amityville, Deer Park and Brent- 
wood, Long Island, where many thousands 
of workers are employed. There is an acute 
shortage in this defense area, for low 
priced homes. Millions of dollars are 
available by private institutions and banks 
in this defense area. If any of your sub- 
scribers would be interested in this sec- 
tion very attractive terms can be ar- 
ranged. ... 

Astoria Contractine Co. 


35-13 Vernon Blvd. 
Long Island City, N. Y. 


A CHANGING PROCESS 


Forum: 

. Like the Park School plan. (Jan. 
"42, p. 38 et seq.) we in Michigan, are 
thinking in terms of community schools 
and in setting up our school plan ap- 
proval procedure we have thought of 
step number one as being a complete 
survey of present school facilities in any 
community. The Park School plan fur- 
nishes a further idea that the study should 
include not only the school facilities but 
the facilities of the entire community. For 
















































instance, some town or small city may be 
without a community building of any kind 
and therefore any plan for a new building 
should include some building which may 
be used by all the citizens of the commun. 
ity. Some town may find it has ample fa- 
cilities of this kind and so in turn in 
planning a new school building the think- 
ing should be in the direction of making 
use of existing facilities in connection with 
the school program. 

We also notice in the Park School plan 
that the architects have recognized that 
education is a changing process and that 
buildings designed to meet the needs to- 
day are something entirely different from 
those of 50 or even 25 years ago. This 
leads us to the suggestion for a second 
step in our procedure, asking each 
school district to study its school building 
needs in relation to a replanned and ex- 
panded educational program, one that will 
not only make provisions for changing con- 
ditions but one that will also serve all the 
people of the community. 

I am sure this article in your valuable 
magazine, sponsored by. U. S. Gypsum Co.. 
is a splendid contribution to community 
school planning. We feel certain that every 
person is interested in his school, since 
every person has either attended school or 
his children are there at the present time. 
In our post-war planning, and by the way. 
this should be comprehensive planning, it 
is our hope that park, recreation, library. 
and school boards will work cooperatively 
for the enrichment of our community life, 
as outlined in the Park School plan. 

Eucene B. Evutiott 
Lansing, Mich. 


EXPANDED MESH 


On page 58 of the January. Civilian De- 
fense reference number of THe Forum, 
in the discussion of Army tests of burster 
slabs, the statement was made that the 
engineers had concluded that expanded 
mesh reenforcement was unsuitable for 
this type of construction. It has since been 
established that what was meant by the 
engineers’ report was not that expanded 
mesh reenforcement, as such, was unsuit- 
able, but that the particular type of 
closely-spaced, heavy reenforcement used 
in this test had proved unsatisfactory for 
the purpose. The conclusion which should 
have been drawn was that the tendency 
of such slabs to separate on the line of 
the reenforcement indicated the desira- 
bility of using light, open mesh to prevent 
temperature cracks. Such reenforcement 
is, of course, available in expanded mesh 
as well as other types.—Eb. 
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Speeds 
through 


THE Teco Connector system of 
wood construction has brought 
about an epochal advance in the 
structural use of lumber .. . re- 
leasing steel in vast quantities for 
the war effort ... presenting an 
unlimited new field for service 
and activity to architects, engi- 
meers and contractors. Lumber 
takes over! 

As a result of the Teco Con- 
nector system of wood construc- 
tion, lumber can be used more ef- 
fectively and economically than 
ever before in designing, engineer- 
ing and construction. A simple 


Lumber 


VITAL CONSTRUCTION 


IMPROVED METHODS 





invention, simple to use, the Teco 
Connector distributes the bearing 
area of stresses at joints over al- 
most the entire width of the 
member, giving more rigid /and 
stronger joints with less material. 
It has made possible the swift and 
economical construction of thou- 
sands of defense structures, in- 
cluding large and small’ factories 
— army chapels — pre-fabricated 
houses — hangars — dry docks — 
wood trusses with clear spans of 
180 feet and more — graceful 
wood towers more than 300 feet 
high. It opens the way for meet- 





ing many of the current require- 
ments for commercial and indus- 
trial construction. 

Every yep organization 
interested in thelexpanded possi- 
bilities of the Teco Connector sys- 
tem of wood construction can 
make immediate juse of practical 
working material available. Any 
qualified structural engineer can 
design for the use of Teco Con- 
nectors and competent carpenters 
can Juse them in| building with 
commonly available lengths and 
dimensions of lumber. Write to- 
dayj for full details 


WEYERHAEUSER /SALES |COMPANY 


First National Bank Building - Saint Paul, Minnesota 


The use of 200 Teco Con- 4 
hector tleaee ee TECO Timber Connectors Save! 
a ton of steel, enough for ap- 
proximately 400 army rifles, 
or 50 heavy machine guns. 


pounds of steel. 


SAVE LUMBER .. . 80% to 100% 
of the working strength of lumber 


Copyright 1942, Weyerhaeuser Sales Company 
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SAVE STEEL ... One pound of 
Teco Connectors replaces 1144-12 60%. 


SAVE MONEY ... There is a saving 
up to 3344% in cost as compared to 
steel, and up to 45% ascompared to of lumber. 


is utilized instead to from 40% to 





SAVE TIME . 





traditional wood truss construction. 


- « Trusses can be 
speedily fabricated on the job out 
of standard lengths and dimensions 
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FIRTH OF FORTH BRIDGE - 


BRIDGES AND THEIR BUILDERS, Steinman and Watson. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 379 pp., illustrated. 8% x 6%. 
$3.75. 


One of the most remarkable things about books on bridges 
is the number of them: so universal is their appeal that the 
bibliographies list works by painters, photographers, civil and 
military engineers, and historians. Something of the feeling 
that has inspired so many writers is expressed by the authors 
in the prologue. “We want to make you see bridges as we 
see them—not mere prosaic objects of utility and economy. 
but as something far more significant and inspiring. . . . A 
bridge is more than a sum of stresses and strains: it is an 
expression of man’s creative urge—a challenge and opportunity 
to create the beautiful. A bridge is the fulfillment of human 
dreams and hopes and aspirations. A bridge is the symbol 
of humanity’s heroic struggle toward mastery of the forces 
of nature. A bridge is a monument to mankind’s indomitable 
will to achieve.” 

In this detailed record of bridge building from the earliest 
days, the authors come close to succeeding in their purpose. 
The story of man’s slow progress in the art is told sympa- 
thetically and clearly: the primitive arches and beams and 
suspension bridges are described as the triumphs of ingenuity 
that they were. To the layman the presentation of Asiatic and 
Mediterranean civilizations from the viewpoint of the bridge 
builder is unusually interesting. The tremendous changes 
brought about by the use of cast and wrought iron, and later 
steel, are discussed in great detail. In many cases there are 
biographies of the builders, such as Telford, Stephenson, 
Roebling and others, with very complete accounts of their 
difficulties, methods of working, and achievements. 

The authors are very well qualified for their job. Mr. Stein- 
man is a distinguished engineer, the designer of bridges on 
every continent except Africa, while his collaborator, daughter 
of a noted engineer, has other articles and books on bridges 
to her credit. The book is weakest in its collection of illus- 
trations, which could have been much more numerous, and in 
the number of rather involved descriptions which could have 
been presented graphically with greater effect and economy. 
The result is nonetheless valuable, for it is comprehensive. 
authoritative and well written, and it has been made intelligible 
to the non-technical reader without the sacrifice of completeness 
or accuracy. 
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MODERN PLYWOOD, by Thomas D. Perry. Pitman Publishing 
Corporation. 366 pp., illustrated. 644 x 9%. $4.50. 


The recently inaugurated prefabricated house program, spon- 
sored by the government with a view to providing industrial 
workers’ housing as rapidly as possible, is the latest of a series 
of developments which have brought plywood to the attention 
of builders and the public at large. Even before the metals 
shortage became acute, it was apparent that both prefabricators 
and old-style builders were turning more and more to this 
material as a means of achieving strength and rapid erection. 
The appearance of a new twin-engine plane a few months ago, 
constructed entirely of plywood, again served to publicize the 
remarkable flexibility and variety of uses of this material. 
To the architect, accustomed to thinking in terms of plywood as 
a wallboard, primarily, Mr. Perry’s book should prove some- 
thing of a revelation, for the list of uses he gives is already 
too long to permit complete recapitulation. It includes barrels, 
boat hulls and superstructures, pontoons, burial caskets, ship 
ping containers, furniture, musical instruments, truck bodies, 
freight cars, skis, tennis rackets and luggage. The qualities 
which permit so widely varying uses are its strength combined 
with light weight, immunity to certain types of chemical action, 
and its waterproof qualities when the new adhesives are 
used. Also in favor of the material is the comparative ease 
with which it can be formed, and the variations in thickness 
and quality made possible by the selection of veneers. 
This book is far from a mere description of the uses of 
plywood, however. The author, who has been identified with 
the manufacture of plywood for more than thirty years, and 
is an outstanding authority on woodworking and veneers, has 
attempted with considerable success to cover his subject in 
a comprehensive fashion. Between the plywood covers of his 
book he has managed to sandwich practically everything about 
the material the average reader would want to know. The 
book reviews the history of plywood, and discusses the qualities 
of the material and its advantages. There is a chapter which 
covers all types of adhesives currently used, and another which 
describes all the forms in which plywood is manufactured. 
Some of these forms include combinations of fiber boards and 
veneer, asbestos-veneer constructions, and combinations with 
gypsum boards and metal sheets. Not only is the process of 
manufacture treated in considerable detail, but methods of 
producing the veneers are also reviewed. To facilitate use of 
the book an excellent index and glossary are included, while the 
list of questions placed at the end of each chapter increases 
the book’s value as a text for classroom use or home study. 
Most interesting, perhaps, are the indications of future de- 
velopments in plywood technique. The plastic adhesives are 
already producing a material that has more the character of a 
plastic than of wood, and there is a recently studied type of 
resin which offers great promise in the making of high-density 
plywood. Equally promising is the appearance of differential 
density constructions, as in airplane propellers, where varying 
degrees of weight and hardness are required. By changing 
the density of the material the manufacturer approaches the 
methods of heat treatment and alloying used in metals to pro- 
duce different qualities. For completeness and clarity of treat- 
ment the book is highly recommended; it should serve admirably 
as an authoritative reference work for anyone interested in 
any phase of plywood manufacture and use. 


(Continued on page 62) 
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short of bombers . .. and there’s many another U. S. Detroit | 
The most enormous shed ever created by man—a single workroom two-thirds of a mile long 
i and a quarter mile wide—nears completion in a stretch of sparsely wooded farmland 25 miles 
west of Detroit, not far from the sleepy little college town of Ypsilanti. It is Henry Ford's new 
rw $60 million Willow Run plant to mass-produce giant bombing planes. 
ries Inside, even as construction crews are still extending roof and walls at the far end, there is a 
tab whir of activity. Inspectors race about on bicycles, big trucks run errands. Machines of fan- 
his tastic shapes and sizes are hoisted into place. Workers—many of them young girls in slacks and 
= ; bright-colored blouses—attend training classes, study working models. Dies pour out of the ‘ 
ey tool-making department. Already the makings of a 28-ton, four-motored Consolidated B-24-D { 
3 | can be seen moving down the embryo assembly line, the first of a production flow expected to t 
a build a bomber every hour. Adjoining, an airfield with enough concrete runways to make a high- a 
“a way 32 miles long, is being readied; here the planes will make test flights before taking off for ‘ 
- service... . If any evidence of America’s ability to win a war is needed, nothing more dramatic F 
red can be offered than the industrial miracle of Willow Run. 
a Bs oe 
ee : Last month Detroit awoke to the bitter fact that Willow Run highlights something more than 
ot I the American genius for industrial planning. The same attention to detail which provides 
ith : workers with fluorescent light, conditioned air, spotless toilets, spacious lunchrooms, even piped- 
; in music to step up productivity, stops short when the workers leave the plant. 
be ; No housing whatsoever, excepting a trailer camp and a scant handful of over-priced frame 
“a f dwellings, has been provided anywhere close by. Nor is any housing of adequate quantity or ‘ 
“ quality likely to appear immediately: this is all virgin land, minus the necessary utilities. Ypsil- : 
ch ff anti (pop. 12,000) gets its water supply from wells. Its services are already over-taxed, can : 
- hardly be expected to accommodate any sudden large increase. To work in Willow Run, you a 
“ must live in Detroit and daily make the long trek back and forth by car—or. as one worker has : 
> done, throw up a squatter’s tent. f 
he Willow Run is Detroit’s biggest housing headache, but it is only one of many problems raised 
. by the expanding program of war production. Workers in other war plants must also be housed. 
. A year hence, when all the auto factories have been converted, 276,000 more workers than ever 
before will have jobs in the Detroit area. Before this summer’s end migrant workers are ex- 
o pected to start swarming and Detroit’s housing crisis will become progressively more acute. 
ig Dumped on top the problem of how and where to provide needed dwellings is the wholly unan- 
4 ticipated problem of local transportation. Detroit is a city built on motor wheels. What will 
ri happen when tires begin to wear out on workers’ cars? How, for instance, will Willow Run’s 
. workers—70,000 this summer, 100,000 by next year—be able to get to their bomber-building 


chores if they become autoless? 
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AN OBJECT LESSON: $60 millions are spent to make Willow Run the world’s most productive bomber plant 
but its 100,000 workers must either commute by auto from Detroit 25 miles away or live in makeshift quarters 





The Distributor 


Here are the ingredients for chaos. Quick coordinated action on all fronts—utilities, hous- 
ing, transportation—is imperative. Willow Run (or any other war plant) could easily become 


as symbolic as the boy who lost a kingdom for want of a nail. 


At long last, the seriousness of Detroit’s housing crisis is recognized. To make recommenda- 
tions, worried Mayor Jeffries has set up a fact-finding committee of diverse local interests, 
headed by the studiously fair-minded Father Raymond Clancy, Director of Social Action 
for the Detroit Archdiocese. President Roosevelt has delegated NRPBoss Delano to find a 
solution for the Willow Run housing problem specifically. NHAdministrator Blandford’s 
men are moving in fast: priorities have been cleared for 45,000 houses to go up immediately 


in the Detroit area—15,000 with Lanham money, 30,000 by private builders. 


Complicated at best, Detroit’s housing problem is doubly confounded by a thinly concealed 
clash of economic interests. Emotions are at the point where opposing sides call each other 
“fascists” and “reds”. Officials hesitate to express their views on local needs for fear of 
explosive political consequences. To get the picture of what is happening in Detroit, the 
Forum made its own on-the-scene investigation, weighed the pros and cons of various 


proposals, here presents its findings. 
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DETROIT: A CITY WHERE HOUSING EMERGENCIES ARE NOTHING NEW 


gackdrop. Qualitatively, Detroit has long 
d a housing shortage. An _ unchal- 

ced real property survey made several 
ears ago disclosed more than 70,000 sub- 
-tandard homes. Some have since been 
lemolished or rehabilitated, but at a rate 
that barely matches the deterioration of 
ther dwellings previously considered de- 
sirable. Meanwhile, especially within the 
past year, new shacktowns with primitive 
or no sanitary facilities have mushroomed 
around the huge new munitions plants just 
outside the city limits. 

Small wonder, then, that the auto 
workers refer to themselves as the “dead 
end kids of U. S. Labor.” Through their 
union, the UAW-CIO, they have been press- 
ing for better housing and the elimination 
of industrial slums. Last year they made 
their own survey of housing conditions in 
the Detroit area, discovered that the aver- 
age auto worker has 3.2 persons in his 
family, makes an average weekly wage of 
$34.64, cannot afford a house costing more 
than $3500. Further discovery that De- 
troit builders were putting up houses cost- 
ing an average $5,530 sent them railing 
against the excesses of ordinary private 
building and plugging for the Mutual 
Home Ownership plan. Under this plan, 
originally conceived by FWA’s Col. West- 
brook and tried out in Camden, N. J. 
(see Arcu. Forum, June, p. 423), Govern- 
ment money would be used to finance low 
cost privately-built, insured housing pro- 
jects in which workers could gradually 
acquire full equities through monthly 
payments similar to rent. 

Start of the Willow Run bomber plant 
prompted the idea of a Government-finan- 
ced, worker-owned, 20,000-unit “Defense 
City” to be built nearby. Estimated to cost 
$50 millions, the project was to include 
schools, recreation zones, a shopping 
center, other elements of a well-integrated 
self-contained community. A scale model 
visualized the idea; publicity mills began 
grinding. Next the union’s top men 
Walter P. Reuther and R. J. Thomas car- 
ried the idea to Washington. Public 
housers rallied to its support, but from 
snipers among jeopardized Detroit finan- 
cial and realty interests came expertly 
directed fire. Most telling shot was the 
observation that so large a project would 
involve prohibitive problems of land ac- 
quisition and the overloading of existing 
water and sewage disposal systems. The 
scheme was branded widely as “socialistic 
reform.” 

In Washington President Roosevelt 
took a personal hand in the matter by 
indicating his endorsement in a letter to 
Sidney Hillman, the War Production 
soard’s Labor chief. Despite this weighty 
encouragement, the scheme stalled. De- 
iense Housing Coordinator Charles Pal- 
mer sent numerous representatives to 
Detroit, but no affirmative action followed. 
"he union quickly concluded it was get- 


ting a gentle run-around, began forthwith 
a pressure campaign centered about the 
slogan, “‘*Chuck’ must be chucked.” Re- 
organization of the Government housing 
agencies into a single unit under NHAd- 
ministrator Blandford month ago and 
Palmer’s departure to study British hous- 
ing conditions are hailed accordingly as a 
union triumph. Temporarily at least, 
Blandford has the UAW-CIO’s stamp of 
approval. 

Baird Snyder III, during his brief reign 
as war housing czar early this year, also 
incurred the union’s ire. Reason: Rufe 
Newman’s handling of the Government's 
prefab - demountable house program. 
Somewhere along the line the UAW-CIO, 
in theory quite fond of prefabrication, has 
picked up the notion that the program’s 
emphasis is not on prefabrication but on 
demountability—all for the sake of ap- 
peasing real estate interests fearful of 
what may happen to their investments 
after the war. To the union, mindful of 
the industrial slums on Detroit’s outskirts, 
such demountability can mean only inferior 
design and sub-standard construction. Any 
suggestion of temporary housing is there- 
fore fought tooth and nail: units designed 
for permanence are insisted on. 

The UAW-CIO has not yet got its “De- 
fense City,” but with the problem of war 
transportation looming large it is in the 
strategic position of being able to retort 
I-told-you-so to carping critics. It has, in 
fact, softened its own stand somewhat. 
Instead of seeking a single 20,000-unit 
model community, it now thinks realistic- 
ally in terms of numerous smaller projects 
that can be more easily hooked into exist- 
ing municipal services and utilities. Archi- 
tect Otis Winn has been retained as the 
union’s housing consultant. Quietly, plans 
are being drafted for a series of housing 
co-ops. 

Behind UAW-CIO’s strong-armed ap- 
proach to better hdusing lies a trail of 
ruffled feelings. Sorest are those whose 
philosophy of Building 
usual, peace or war. 


is business as 


Dimensions. As the war emergency tightens, 
Detroit’s housing problem becomes quan- 
titative rather than qualitative. Big ques- 
tion is whether enough houses can be 
provided quickly enough. If possible, 
they should be of good quality; if not, 
then the next best—at least until better 
can be had. For aside from reasons of 
workers’ morale, good housing is needed 
for reasons of health. As Alex L. Trout, 
executive secretary of the Citizens Hous- 
ing and Planning Council points out, an 
outbreak of contagious disease would 
jeopardize the entire program of war pro- 
duction. 

Unfortunately, too many of Detroit's 
houses fall in the undesirable category. 
A report by the Maternal Health League 
reveals numerous workers’ families living 


in jerry-built houses without running 
water or toilet facilities. Some occupy 
canvas tents with wood floors, use kero- 
sene lamps and oil stoves. Temporary 
war housing, if required, need not and 
clearly should not be of this type. 

Even if quality considerations are ig 
nored, it is apparent that Detroit is already 
running dangerously low on space accom- 
modations. According to the latest post. 
office survey, 99 per cent of the city’s 
450,000 dwellings are occupied. Fewer 
than 5000 vacant houses—practically all 
in the higher-priced brackets—are avail- 
able for the migrants expected soon to be 
knocking at its doors. 

New housing obviously must be pro- 
vided in a hurry. But just how much 
heated disagreement. Truth is, 
no one knows exactly. The housing need 
cannot be determined without first making 
employment estimates. In computing em- 
ployment all sorts of assumptions must 
be made. Each assumption can be chal- 
lenged. Determining factor is the extent 
to which needed factory workers can be 
recruited locally from among women and 
jobless “white collars” instead of import- 
ing them from other cities. 

Detroit’s Chamber of Commerce, for in- 
stance, calculates that employment rolls 
will soar to 650,000 by next February, up 
218,000 from last June. But this increase 
covers only 68,000 migrants for whom extra 
housing must be found. The others, it is 
assumed, will be either women (100,000) 
or “white collars” (50,000) who are al- 
ready living in Detroit. As argued by 
Willis H. Hall, secretary of the Chamber's 
housing committee, the bulk of the new 
labor supply will necessarily be drawn 
from local sources since the upswing in 
production throughout the country theo- 
retically leaves no outside reserve of idle 
skills. (Paradoxically, another commit- 
tee, concerned with Detroit's sugar ration, 


raises 





L. F. Bachrach 
FATHER RAYMOND CLANCY, chairman of the 
Mayor’s Committee appointed to ferret out 
the war housing shortage facts. 
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Armin A. Roemer, City Plan Commission 


JERRY-BUILT HOUSES burgeoning on Detroit’s 


outskirts near the Chrysler tank arsenal 
explain why the factory workers strenuously 
oppose “‘temporary’’ war housing. 
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is trying to estimate as large an increase in 
population as may appear plausible.) 

The Chamber’s figures on housing 
contrast sharply with those used by Father 
Clancy’s fact-finders. This committee, ad- 
vised by WPB and the U. S. Employment 
Service, puts the increase in employment 
at 276,000 by June 1943, adds an allow- 
ance for new draftees (50,000), then sub- 
tracts estimates covering present unem- 
ployed employables (70,000), women and 
other new entrants to industry (50,000), 
workers drawn from Detroit’s regional 
periphery (16,000). Result of this arith- 
metic is 190,000 migrants requiring hous- 
ing. Thirty percent—57,000—are assumed 
to be unmarried workers who could be 
housed easily enough in temporary dormi- 
tories or in places vacated by the draftees. 
The other 70 percent — 133,000 — are 
family groups who, assuming there are 
1.2 workers per family, will need 110,000 
new dwelling units. As Father Clancy 
observes, the majority of workers coming 
to Detroit are likely to be older married 
men with dependents. They will need 
schools and other family services, thus 
aggravate the housing shortage. 

Even the most optimistic calculators 
concede that Detroit faces a house short- 
age that will need everything Detroit has 
and can build—and then some. 


Capacities. In 1940 Detroit’s private build- 
ers produced 20,000 houses, last year 22.- 
000. Early this year, alarmed by the wax- 
ing crisis, Raymond M. Foley, regional 
FHA administrator, addressed a meeting 
of 1,400 Michigan builders and exhorted 
greater productive effort. The local Build- 
ers’ Assn. next sent a questionnaire to its 
490 members, got 204 returns promising 
that more than 10,000 new units would be 
completed or under construction before 
July. 

Since then FHA applications on houses 
costing $6,000 or less (the grouping quali- 
fied for priorities) have been running be- 
tween 800 and 900 a week, a rate roughly 
30 per cent above last year’s mark. At this 
pace, allowing for delays, the Detroit 
builders should produce approximately 
25.000 dwellings before year’s end. 

Under the Government’s newly an- 
nounced quota of 45,000 houses to be 
sprouted immediately in the Detroit area, 
private builders are responsible for 30,000 
units, however. Theoretically, according 
to William J. Guinan, secretary of the 
Builders’ Assn., this assignment can be 
easily met. In fact, it is argued that the 
private builders could and should do the 
entire 45,000 units. And presumably they 
would—except for two reasons (not count- 
ing the problem of priorities). 

First catch is a reluctance to convert 
the house-building industry from a custom 
trade to standardized large-scale output. 
Big operators, like Detroit’s George Miller, 
Joseph Holtzman, the Frischkorn Bros. 
and the Shelden Land Co., who last year 
turned out 300 to 600 units individually 
can easily double or treble their scores this 
year. But smaller operators who have been 





building and selling 25 expensive houses 
to 25 different clients yearly find it difficuls 
to produce standardized larger quantities 
at lower price levels. 

Second catch is more serious. It involves 
a) an expressed hostility to any building 
enterprise by the Government as unfair 
competition and b) an implicit threat to 
wage a sitdown until the public housers 
step off the scene. A $20 million project, 
backed by private capital and ready to 
go ahead, is said to have been called off 
abruptly when Blandford announced the 
Government would start immediate con- 
struction of 15.000 houses. Reason: uncer- 
tainty as to where the Federally-financed 
units will be located and what rentals will 
be charged the war workers. Government 
building is also viewed as bringing higher 
prices for construction labor, hence lower 
profits to local builders who must meet the 
same wage scales. 

In rebuttal, Washington officials point 
out that the sites where Government-fi- 
nanced houses can go up are pretty well 
known, since obviously the new units must 
have water and sewer services as well as 
proximity to factories. Rentals in Govern- 
ment projects can also be determined 
readily enough in light of publicly declared 
policies. 

From this, there is only one conclusion: 
if Detroit builders cannot or will not ful- 
fill their share of the war housing quota, 
then the Government housers will take 
up the slack—unless big private builders 
from other cities see an opportunity and 
move in on the Detroit locale, just as 
they have done in Norfolk. 

When the 45,000-unit housing quota 
is finally filled, Detroit will also be filled 
almost to saturation. According to George 
F. Emery, secretary of the Planning Com- 
mission, there is enough vacant land and 
enough surplus capacity in the city’s 
present public utility systems to take care 
of only 50,000 additional families. New 
water and sewer lines must be installed 
at once in Detroit’s outlying areas if more 
housing is to be built without later delay. 

All factions agree that the utilities prob- 
lem is one that must be tackled by the 
Government. There is evidence of Federal 
action on this front. Defense Public 
Works Corp. is reported to be starting 
immediately a $2 million booster plant 
which will double the water supply at 
Wayne, a town that lies between Willow 
Run and Detroit. Revealing too of things 
to come is Washington gossip that Tracy 
Augur, the TVA expert, is being assigned 
to the task of planning a utilities system 
for Willow Run housing. 


Transportation. Detroit makes wheels, rides 
on wheels, literally exists on wheels. But 
through some strange quirk Detroit has 
been slow to react to the emergency of 
wheels. Even the auto workers, who were 
called starry-eyed when they first sug- 
gested a model community for Willow 
Run, can be called bleary-eyed for not 
recognizing sooner the need for using 
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+r own cars more effectively. However, 
UAW-CIO has begun to ponder ways 
d means of conserving Detroit's chief 
ransportation assets. 
Credit for pioneering a solution in 
bber conservation goes to Pontiac not 
Detroit. In the experiment being tried 
there-—-while Detroiters sit by and watch, 
jactory, school and business time sched- 
vies are staggered, thus breaking up the 
trafic peaks morning and evening. Bus 
lines operate more efficiently and the use 
of private cars is reduced. Factory em- 
ployees who cannot use buses are pooling 
their resources to ride four or five in a car. 
First reports indicate the Pontiac “save 
your auto” plan is successful: staggering 
the rush hours has resulted in buses being 
loaded to full capacity each trip. 
Detroit’s system of transportation at 
present is clearly wasteful. Something 
must be done pronto. The housing prob- 
lem and the transportation problem go 
together: one cannot be solved without 
reckoning with the other. And all calcu- 
lations of Detroit’s housing shortage are 
based on the assumption that adequate 
transportation can and will be provided. 


Controls. Besides finding facts about De- 
troit’s potential housing shortage, the 
Mayor’s Committee has sent recommenda- 
tions for a solution to President Roosevelt. 
Specifically : 

> A stop-order on all private non-war con- 
struction should be immediately adopted 
and enforced. This would clear up doubts 
in builders’ minds as to the availability of 
materials on which priorities are issued. 
® A Federal agency should be set up im- 
mediately in the Detroit area with full 
powers to coordinate and administer all 
activities relating to local problems of 
housing, transportation, public utilities 
and other community facilities. This 
agency would also handle priorities, with 
ratings for housing equal to those given 
to the plants in which the workers are 
employed. 

The Committee has gone on record too 
as favoring permanent rather than tem- 
porary construction for war housing. Rea- 
son: past experience has shown that tem- 
poraries are never torn down but remain 
occupied until they collapse from old age 
or their own infirmities. New shack towns 
for Detroit are not wanted. 

What makes these recommendations 
significant is that they are the consensus 
of a group representing widely different 
interests. In addition to Father Clancy as 
chairman, the committee includes: Edward 
Kuhlman, president, Builders’ Assn.; Ed- 
ward Thal, president, AFL Building 
Trades Council; Henry Johnson, former 
president, Real Estate Board; George F. 
Emery, secretary, Planning Commission; 
George Edwards, former executive direc- 
tor, Housing Commission, and now a mem- 
ber of Detroit’s Common Council; Robert 
H. MacRae, managing director, Council of 
Social Agencies; UAW-CIO’s Reuther and 
Thomas. 


WHAT TO DO 


Whether Detroit must house 68,000 migrants, as the Chamber of Commerce esti- 
mates, or 190,000 as the Mayor's Committee says, the demand is much larger 
than can be met unless all factions work together. If Detroit fails to provide ade- 
quate housing and sanitation and transportation for its war workers, then the 
war program will be delayed and jeopardized. Thus, Detroit's headache becomes 
a headache for the entire U. S. 
These points are worth noting: 


and no headache at all for our enemies. 


1. Essentially there is small difference between the problem in Detroit and the prob- 
lems elsewhere. Detroit merely dramatizes the lesser Detroits, each with its own 
war housing problem. 


2. The eight best building months are here; time lost now cannot be recaptured. 
New plants are ready to go into production and every housing day lost is critical 
production time lost. 


3. It is as futile to expect private enterprise to solve the problem completely 
as to insist that Government should. The full facilities of private and public agencies 
must be used. The sooner that fact is recognized, the sooner will we break the war 
housing impasse. 


NOTE TO LABOR: 


Some temporary housing is necessary. It can be of the barracks type—clean, decent 
and airy, planned with a common dining hall and kitchen, a communal laundry, a 
school and recreational facilities for both children and adults. Safe space where 
children can play under supervision is essential so that mothers may be relieved 
of full-time family responsibilities and have time for outside work if they desire. 
The admirable temporary communities provided under the Farm Security pro- 
gram indicate what can be done. Concurrently with this quickly built, inexpensive 
shelter, permanent projects should also move forward, particularly near factories 
like Willow Run, which informed Detroit opinion holds will be converted to con- 
tinuous post-war production. The Federal Government must provide all temporary 
housing and some of the permanent projects; the balance must be done by private 


builders. 


NOTE TO PRIVATE ENTERPRISE: 


Low rent housing presents new opportunities and unaccustomed problems to the 
private builder. With no experience to guide him, he is understandably reluctant 
to rush in and gamble his usually limited capital on socially desirable but financially 
questionable projects. It seems debatable that the Government should place a floor 
under wages, should finance industrial plant expansion, should give agriculture 
parity prices, but stop short in protecting the equally vital house builder. However, 
if the Government safeguards the builder’s investment, he in turn must accept those 
reasonable standards which protect the Government’s risk and protect the project as 
a community asset. Since few builders are experienced in large scale housing, they 
must pool their resources and engage competent technical advisers. They should 
look beyond the present emergency and recognize in large scale housing and neigh- 
borhood planning the post-war home building pattern. 


NOTE TO GOVERNMENT: 


The Government’s choice is easy because it has no choice: 
1. It must provide an adequate amount of temporary housing. 


2. It must provide utilities and other services for publicly financed housing and 
probably for privately financed housing. 


3. It must recognize that Government alone cannot supply sufficient housing and 
take necessary steps to move private enterprise. This means, among other things, 
immediate clarification of the priority situation. And it means disclosing selected 
sites so private builders may proceed. 


4. In Detroit, because of the size of the problem, it must move in a competent, fair- 
minded executive with authority so the entire program can be coordinated and 
expedited. Detroit building needs a Kanzler. 
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Administrator Blandford takes on housing as bottlenecks appear in defense areas the country over . 
Herbert Emmerich moves from OPM to head Public Housing and Leon Keyserling returns to law . . 
Sullivan Jones blasts Building and builders blast priority tangles and delays . . . Non-war building stop 


order imminent, permits for all new building to be required . . . Rent control arrives; States race to 


beat Federal action . 


BLANDFORD’S MONTH 


One month to the day, following his ap- 
pointment as National Housing Admin- 
istrator, John B. Blandford, Jr. had set 
an all-time record for taciturnity. Neither 
in the press nor on the public platform 
had Blandford said a word. What he 
had been doing, other than to move 
Herbert Emmerich in to head up public 
housing, was largely a matter of conjec- 
ture. Net effect of the reorganization of 
the housing agencies (the second to take 
place within three months) has been to 
slow up the program. In conversations 
with a large number of people Blandford 
has indicated that 1) he favors much 
greater decentralization in determining de- 
fense housing needs—this activity to be 
closely coordinated with the transporta- 
tion problem; 2) general speeding up of 
housing production by calling on local 
firms wherever possible. 

Meanwhile, at late March, the prefabri- 
cation program was in a mess. Letters of 
commitment had not been confirmed by 
firm contracts, and lawyers had advised 
many prefabricators not to proceed with- 
out a contract. Lack of sufficiently high 
priority ratings was likewise holding back 
prefabricators. And finally, failure to 
select sites was a bottleneck. In the critical 
Norfolk area, it was reported that the 
labor turnover exceeded a thousand a 
month, due solely to the housing shortage. 
The situation in the Detroit area merely 
duplicated on a mammoth scale the situa- 
tion elsewhere (see page 193). While these 
and other setbacks are not of Blandford’s 
making, they shrieked for correction as 
the best building weather of the year ap- 
proached. So acute was the housing short- 
age in numerous defense areas that the 
time had come for the Administrator to 
take down his calendar and look at his 
watch. 


BLANDFORD’S MAN 


Three weeks after the appointment of 
John Blandford as top man over all hous- 
ing, the President once again surprised 
the building world by naming Herbert 
Emmerich to head the new Federal Public 
Housing Authority. Never officially in the 
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HERBERT EMMERICH, often a handmaiden 
but never a public houser, now takes on the 
job of running the Federal Public Housing 
Authority. His task: to speed up and caim 
down this proverbial housing bronco. His 
predecessor, Leon Keyserling, moves over to 
General Counsel, NHA. 


public housing picture, Emmerich has 
been a ghost-like figure hovering in the 
background for years—perhaps because of 
his early days with the old City Housing 
Corporation (designers, builders and man- 
agers of famed and fated Sunnyside and 
Radburn), perhaps because he knows in- 
timately and is known by the prime figures 
on the public housing front, perhaps be- 
cause his private and public activities have 
long aligned him with progressive social 





RADBURN, “the town for the motor age,” 
was planned to separate foot from auto 
traffic. Emmerich made this sketch in 1928. 
Clarence Stein and the late Henry Wright 
developed it to the now familiar community 
pattern. 
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.. Army turns to housing as Japs are moved inland 


movements. The President did not wel- 
come releasing Emmerich from his post 
as Secretary of OPM. But the insistence 
of Blandford and Louis Brownlow of the 
Public Administration Clearing House, 
who also had a potent finger in Bland- 
ford’s appointment, persuaded him to do 
so. So highly does the White House think 
of Emmerich that only the long-time criti- 
cal position in which public housing has 
stayed, made the appointment mandatory. 
Emmerich has a gift for working with 
people and maintains that Congressmen 
are people. He is a seasoned, skillful ad- 
ministrator, gets things done quietly and 
smoothly. That he will have hourly use 
for these qualities everyone concedes. 

The new Commissioner’s job gives him 
authority over all publicly financed hous- 
ing, including that undertaken by the 
former USHA; Defense Homes Corpora- 
tion; non-farm housing by FSA; as well 
as the projects heretofore handled by 
PBA, Division of Defense Housing and 
Mutual Ownership. Job No. 1, therefore, 
is to make effective the internal organiza- 
tion program established by the Rosenman 
report. Far more difficult however, is job 
No. 2 which invo'ves quick policy decisions 
on the over-all character of public housing 
produced in the war program. How much 
of it shall be temporary, how much per- 
manent? How much demountable, how 
much prefabricated? If permanent, does 
the need for speed involve sacrifice of 
public housing standards? To mix that 
variety of ingredients into a nationally 
palatable and fast-moving housing pre- 
scription calls for super-diagnosis, a keen 
eye and a steady hand. 


JONES BLITZES BUILDING 


One night early in March Sullivan W. 
Jones, who looks and sometimes acts like 
a Greek god, arose in hit Olympian fury 
and told the Chicago Building Congress 
that the construction industry had flopped 
on its war job. After the usual polite and 
rhetorical preliminaries, Jones got down 
to figures. “In 1941 the industry was 
called upon to build factories, homes, and 
all other war construction projects amount- 
ing to $11,580,000,000. The accomplish- 
(Continued on page 38) 
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Photos, Herbert Gehr 
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FPHA JIG TABLES FOR FIELD ASSEMBLY 


Developed by JOHN R. ROSS of the Technical Division Federal Public Housing Authority, 
A. C. SHIRE, Technical Director, in collaboration with the Modular Service Association 
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Under war conditions, mass production of floor, wall and roof panels 
can be carried on with virtually the same efficiency at the building 
site as in the prefabricator’s plant, and with the advantage that the 
completed panels need not be transported for considerable distances 
by truck or train. Field assembly of house parts is thus being used 
in many parts of the country for demountable war housing. It 
requires little more than ordinary contractors’ equipment, only the 
crudest kind of “plant” facilities (circus tents are sometimes used) 
and can be undertaken by any builder with a good working knowl- 
edge of construction and some idea of the various methods of panel 
assembly recently developed under the name “prefabrication.” 

With this in mind, the United States Housing Authority, now the 
Federal Public Housing Authority, has developed an integrated 
system of panel construction adapted to any combination of ordinary 
frame building materials and available to builders everywhere with- 
out patent or license restrictions of any kind. Use of the FPHA 
method makes possible 1) full demountability within the meaning 
of government housing authorities’ use of the term, 2) greater speed 
and efficiency through precutting of all framing members and quick, 
accurate assembly of house parts under repetitive, mass production 
conditions and 3) virtually uninterrupted work, since most opera- 
tions involving carpentry labor are carried on under cover. It 
enables the conventional builder to compete on an equal footing 
with the prefabricator for war housing work designated as “de- 
mountable.” 

Basically, the method depends upon the use of 3 “jig tables” 
built from ordinary framing lumber and designed to position pre- 
cut framing members used in the assembly of the floor, wall, ceiling 
and roof panels from which tne houses are constructed. Through 
the use of a variety of templates inserted in the jigs, the tables are 
adapted to the assembly of panels of various sizes and types, the 
first jig being used for exterior wall and partition panels, ceiling 
and roof panels, the second for floor panels and the third for roof 
trusses and gable-end sections. Doors and windows may be in- 
stalled on the finishing table or after panels have been erected. 
In addition to the jig tables, the only equipment required are 
material racks, finishing tables, and power saws for precutting 
framing members. A suggested plant layout is shown at the left. Full 
details, including working drawings for the jigs are given on the 
following pages, together with data on the “modular” layout of the 
panels necessary for this kind of construction. 
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JIG TABLE FOR WALL, PARTITION, CEILING AND ROOF PANELS 
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2°x 6" Fir Or Pine 
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Developed by John R. Ross 
The first of the FPHA jig tables (left) is 


used for exterior wall and partition panels, 
and for ceiling and roof panels. In all 
of these items, framing is placed on 2 ft 
centers instead of the usual 16 in. in 
order to conserve material. Through the 
use of separate template “inserts” (de- 
scribed on the next page) the table is 
adapted to the rapid assembly of pre-cut 
framing members for walls and partitions 
of various sizes, with various sized open- 
ings. After the framing members have 
been placed in the jig they are nailed 
together, diagonal bracing let in (1), and 
lap siding applied (2). The completed 
panel is then lifted off the table (3) and 
the cycle repeated. If interior finish is 
to be applied in the shop, the panel is 
turned over and placed on a flat finishing 
table for this operation. Wall section 
below shows how 1 x 2 in. blocking is 
applied to the face of the studs at the 
top of the wall to receive the continuous 
frieze board which also serves as trim. 





















Nominal 1"x 8" Frieze 
Field Applied, Trims 
Meads OF All Ext. 
Openings 








Sash Height 4'-2° 
Increase Or Decrease 
In Multiples Of 4° 
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The use of panel construction always calls for a system of modu- 
lar layout, in order to simplify the job of dimensioning the units, 
and in particular to compensate in some way for the difference 
between the nominal and actual size of the framing members; 
otherwise, plans would become hopelessly involved in fractional 
dimensions. The FPHA system is based on the 4 in. modular 
unit, and places no restriction on planning except that dimensions 
between nominal wall faces be multiples of this unit. The exact 
length of each panel is then worked out so as to compensate for 
the difference between the nominal and actual wall face at each 
connection—plus or minus 3/16 in. How this is done, through 
the use of metal templates for marking the jig-table inserts, is 
shown by the drawings at the right and below. 
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Developed by John R. Ross 
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JIG TABLE FOR FLOOR PANELS 








The third jig table is used for the rapid as- 
sembly of pre-cut floor joists, bridging and 
headers into floor panels of various widths (up 
to 9 ft. 4 in.) and lengths (10 ft. 4 in. to 14 ft. 
4 in.). Separate template inserts, similar to 
those used in making the wall panels, are re- 
quired for each panel width in order to posi- 
tion the joists at the sides of the panel in such 
a way as to produce an even overall dimension. 
Panel length is controlled by the length of the 
pre-cut joists. After framing members, in- 
cluding solid bridging, have been put in posi- 
tion in the jig they are nailed together and 
rough flooring applied. The entire assembly 
can then be lifted off the jig and the cycle re- 
peated. Unlike the wall and ceiling panels, 
the floor panels used in the system are set on 
the usual 16 in. centers. Joists would normally 
be 2 x 8's. Method of assembling panels on 
a typical post foundation is shown in the draw- 
ing in the upper left-hand corner of the page, 
also use of a shimmed, “adjuster joist” at the 
ends of the floor to produce the exact overall 
dimension required by the wall panels. 








REMODELED SALES FLOOR 


SKIDMORE, OWINGS AND MERRILL, ARCHITECTS 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


The remodeling of the second floor of the L. S. Ayres store 
shows a design that is completely convincing because it was 
controlled throughout by merchandising requirements and pos- 
sibilities. In contrast to older department store layouts. where 
a number of specialty shops are also grouped on one floor, 
this example uses few permanent backgrounds. Variations in 


character from one section to another has been achieved 


Photos, Vories Fisher 


through color, lighting. furniture, wallpaper, etc., and not 
through “architectural” features. Because there is no way to 
fix, once and for all, departmental space requirements, the 
architects decided to provide the desired flexibility by in- 
stalling the best possible acoustical ceiling, optimum lighting, 
and a floor well carpeted. Almost everything else in the en- 
tire area can be rearranged without trouble. 
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An important planning problem was the placing of 
the different selling units and their services. Shoes, 
for instance, considered an “impulse” item, had to 
be put where they would be seen by most of the 
incoming people. Those sections which require 
privacy are taken care of by their placing, and by 
the use of fitting, stock and wrapping rooms to 
screen them. The location of some departments 
was determined by the need for daylight; the Col- 
legiate section is one of these. The photograph 
below shows the stock cases placed against a wall 


of translucent glass. An interesting application of 
the principle of flexibility takes place in this de- 
partment. To take care of seasonal increases in 
business, the fitting rooms have been planned for 
sub-dividing in half, thus doubling their capacity. 


REMODELING skipMoRE, OWINGS AND MERRILL, ARCHITECTS 





INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 





In all sections the architects had to arrange stock rooms as 
close to the selling areas as possible, thus reducing employes’ 
fatigue, and also improving the service. A final, most import- 
ant requirement was that the overall character of the space 
harmonize with the high quality merchandise sold. Here, as 
well as in the planning, the result was decidedly successful. 
Furniture, counters, display cases and storage cabinets are all 
handsome pieces, rich in texture and pleasing in shape. 














CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


STRUCTURE: Glass screens—Thermolux, 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co. 

WINDOWS: Glass — Libbey-Owens- Ford 
Glass Co. 

STAIRS AND DUMBWAITER: Stairs—steel, 
Engineering Metal Products Corp. 

FLOOR COVERINGS: Carpet, Chas. P. 
Cochrane Co. 

HARDWARE: Oscar C. Rixson Co., Yale & 
Towne and Garden City Plating & Mfg. Co. 
ELECTRICAL FIXTURES: Belson Mfg. Co. 
HEATING AND AIR CONDITIONING: 
System designed by Samuel R. Lewis, using 
Carrier Corp. units. Grilles—Tuttle & Bailey. 
Thermostats and reguiators—Powers Regu- 
lator Co. 
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THREE RETAIL STORES 
FOR SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO. 


JOHN S. REDDEN, ARCHITECT 
JOHN G. RABEN, DESIGNER 





RETAIL STORE IN BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 


DANIEL CONSTRUCTION CO., GENERAL CONTRACTOR 
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RETAIL STORE IN BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 
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Photos, A. C. Keily 


Sears Roebuck’s retail stores may not have begun the practice 
of making parking areas an integral part of a retail trade outlet, 
but they have unquestionably developed the technique to its 
highest point. These stores do not differ in any important way 
from the department stores with which they compete, except 
perhaps for the emphasis put on inexpensive merchandise. 
They do, however, enjoy the great advantage of having been 
started fairly recently and so in consequence have avoided the 
congested downtown districts and use large, relatively inex- 
pensive sites. While no figures have been made available, the 
provision of an ample parking space must be a strong induce- 
ij ment to shoppers. In all three of the stores shown, this parking 
| area has been made a feature, and has been tied in with service 
stations which handle Sears’ automobile accessories. 
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CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


STRUCTURE: Floors—reenforced concrete, 
terrazzo, Art Mosaic Tile Co. or Linotile, 
Armstrong Cork Co. 

ROOF: Four-ply, Koppers Co. 

SHEET METAL WORK: Flashing—copper, 
The Cheney Co. 

INSULATION: Roof—cork board, Armstrong 
Cork Co. 

WINDOWS: Sash and screens—Ceco Steel 
Products Co. Glass—Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Co. 

HARDWARE: Lockwood Hardware Mfg. Co. 
DOORS: Garage doors—J. G. Wilson Co. 
ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Panels and 
switchboards—Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co. 

PLUMBING: Hot and cold water pipes— 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. Pumps—Chi- 
cago Pump Co. Valves—Crane Co. Sprinklers 
—Automatic Sprinkler Corp. of America. 
HEATING AND AIR CONDITIONING: Air 
conditioning—Carrier Corp. Boiler and sto- 
kers—Brownell Boiler Co. Pumps—Nash En- 
gineering Co. and Dayton-Dowd Co. Water 
heaters—Patterson-Kelley Co. Temperature 
control— Powers Regulator Co. Heating 
specialties—Sarco Co. Grilles—Barber-Col- 
man Co. Radiators—American Radiator Co. 
Valves—Ohio Injector Co. Unit heater— 
McQuay Co. Fans—Clarage Fan Co. 
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The Birmingham store is a one-story building. with 
loading and storage at the ground floor level. The 
plan shows a uniform grid of columns, entirely open 
except for the service area. According to the designers 
a one-floor arrangement has many advantages, chief 
of which is the ease with which departments can be 
shifted or enlarged to take care of seasonal changes in 
demand. As in all Sears stores, the equipment and 
fixtures are standardized, with provision for some var- 
iation in types of displays. 











RETAIL STORE IN HONOLULU, T. H. 
GUY N. ROTHWELL, ARCHITECT 


E. C. ABRAMS, ASSOCIATE 
JOHN G. RABEN. ASSOCIATE DESIGNER 
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SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO. 





In the Honolulu project the building has been set at the back of the 


property, with the parking area separating the store from the avenue. 
The effect, as shown in the upper photograph on the facing page, is 
very pleasant, with the palms offering a striking contrast to the low 
white building. The success of this arrangement suggests that a few 
trees in some of the other parking spaces might not be a bad invest- 
ment. This store differs from many of the others in its use as a mail 
order warehouse, and some 50,000 square feet were provided in the 
basement for this purpose. The exterior treatment is typical of all 


the newer stores, except for the special cantilevered overhangs which 


shelter windows and entrances. 
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CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


STRUCTURE: Exterior walls—reenforced 
concrete. Floors—reenforced concrete or ter- 
razzo, Consolidated Terrazzo Co.’s, Inc. 
WINDOWS: Sash — steel, Theodore H. 
Davies Co., Ltd. Show windows—extruded 
bronze. 

ELEVATORS AND DUMBWAITERS: Otis 
Elevator Co. 

HARDWARE: Yale & Towne. 

DOORS: A. J. Bayer Co., Probert Mfg. Co., 
J. G. Wilson Corp. and American Factors, 
Ltd. 

PAINTS: Illinois Paint Works and Pacific 
Paint & Varnish Co. 





RALPH E. WOOLLEY, 
GENERAL CONTRACTOR 






RETAIL STORE IN WASHINGTON, D. C. 


JOHN S. REDDEN, ARCHITECT 
JOHN G. RABEN, ASSOCIATE DESIGNER 
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The importance attached to parking space is dramatically lumber forms and left exposed. Sales areas are divided be- 
shown in the aerial photograph of the Washington store, tween the first floor and a basement, the latter being used for 
where a small and irregular site made necessary use of the tools, hardware, building materials and other “hard” lines 
roof for this purpose. Reenforced concrete was used for the of merchandise. The section indicates the relationship be- 


structure, and on exterior walls it was textured by rough tween the sales floors and parking level. 





George W. Young 
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JOHN S. REDDEN, ARCHITECT 
JOHN G. RABEN, ASSOCIATE DESIGNER 


CONSOLIDATED ENGINEERING CO., 
GENERAL CONTRACTOR 





CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


STRUCTURE: Exterior walis—reenforced 
concrete. 

ROOF: Five-ply built-up asphalt, Rubberoid 
Co. Parking deck—premixed asphalt, Hel- 
sing Co. 

INSULATION: Roof—Keasbey & Mattison. 
WINDOWS: Sash—metal, double hung, S. 
J. Pomeroy Co.; projection, Mesker Co. Show 
windows—extruded bronze, Kawneer Co. 
Glass—Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 
ELEVATORS, ESCALATORS AND DUMB.- 
WAITERS: Otis Elevator Co. 
HARDWARE: Lockwood Hardware Mfg. Co. 
DOORS: Dahistrom Metallic Door Co., Kin- 
near Mfg. Co. Garage doors—Overhead Door 
Corp. 

ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Lighting 
—Pittsburgh Reflector Co. and Benjamin 
Electric Co. Show window control—MajJor 
Equipment Co. 

PLUMBING: Valves and fittings—Crane Co. 
Sprinklers—Central Automatic Sprinkler Co. 
HEATING AND AIR CONDITIONING: 
Vacuum steam system. Air conditioning— 
Carrier Corp. Boilers—Brownell Boiler Co. 
Oil burners—Johnson Oil Burner Co. Water 
heaters—Patterson-Kelley Co., Inc. Tem- 
perature controi—Powers Regulator Co. 
Grilles — Barber-Colman Co. Radiators — 
American Radiator Co. Valves—Crane Co. 
and Sarco Co. Pumps—Chicago Pump Co. 
and Buffalo Pump Co. Coils—Trane Co. and 
McQuay Co. Fans—B. F. Sturtevant Co. 











THE PUBLIC TENANT SPEAKS 


by Leonard Wayman, Architect 
Drawings by Madelaine Thatcher 


During the past 10 months the writer has visited well over 
» hundred public housing projects all over the U. S. and has 
interviewed tenants and managers at most of them. In an 
attempt to study actual activities within the dwelling units 
and to discover both strong and weak points in design a sys- 
tematic questioning was made of 30 tenants of similar row 
houses. The survey covered 15 typical 2-bedroom houses and 
15 typical 3-bedroom houses in projects in 8 northern cities. 
\lthough the study was limited to a particular house plan 
for the sake of simplicity and uniformity, the results can be 
applied to other types as well and, in fact, to all kinds of 
housing for low-income groups. 


The housewife was questioned in every one of the 30 cases. 


The writer had learned earlier that the housewife knew the 
problems much more intimately than did her husband, and 


could discuss them in detail from her experience. When re- 
quested to answer some questions about the plan of her 
home, her usual first answer was “It’s just swell; there isn’t 
a thing wrong with it.” 

After a few questions the “bugs” were revealed, especially 
in the laundry and storage department. Finally she would 
warm up to pointing out all of the problems and would answer 
all of the questions very intelligently and in detail. The inter- 
views lasted from 40 minutes to 2 hours each. After they were 
over, the usual last remarks were a sincere assurance that 
it was a wonderful place in which to live and bring up chil- 
dren, immeasurably better than what they had had before. 


The fact that Mr. Wayman’s notes are presented in sprightly 
fashion should detract nothing from the profound points he 
makes. This little one-man poll should interest particularly all 
those engaged in war housing and post-war planning. 

—The Editors 
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“hard floors.” 


To permit comparisons, the study 
was limited to a simple plan type. 


1 SIZE. Would you want a larger or smaller living room? 


Twenty housewives out of thirty liked the living room as it was (see plan)* because: 


“It’s cozy...I don’t need so much furniture to fill it up...1I don’t have to sit 
too far away to talk to others . 


. . | just like it.” 


Two housewives wanted a feeling of more space, one wanted more space on the 
floor for the children, three needed more area because of pianos. 

This indicates that various sizes of living rooms should be provided for varying 
family requirements. In some projects two-bedroom units had the same size living 
room as four-bedroom units. The tenant selection department should analyze the living 
room requirements of the applicant and try to assign the unit with the most suitable 
living room. It is worth noting that so many did not want a larger living room. The 
proportions of the room could be more pleasing and better for furniture arrangements. 


2 DINING. /f your living room were larger would you prefer to eat your meals in 
the living room or the kitchen? 


All preferred the kitchen because they did not want to feed the children in the living 
room on account of the mess; the kitchen was handier and required less walking on — 


3 DOOR TO KITCHEN. Do you usually close the door between the living room 


and kitchen when preparing food or doing’ laundry? 


et ae 


ee  alerer 









“1 don’t have to sit too far away to talk 
to others.” 
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In all of the units which had a door between the kitchen 
and the living room, the door was closed in half of the 
cases to prevent cooking odors and laundry vapors from 
spreading through the home, to keep noises out of the 
living room, for better appearance (especially when there 
was company) and to keep the toddler in the kitchen. 
Where there were no doors, and large openings, 50 per 
cent of the housewives wanted a door. Most of them com- 
plained of the spreading of grease, odors and vapors, but 
did not mind the noise. They did not like the appearance 
of the kitchen-living room combination (I didn’t either). 





*Since this was the first question, the answers were usually 
given with a feeling of wanting to impress the interviewer 
with their satisfaction with the home. This may have in- 
fluenced the answer somewhat although I carefully explained 
my mission before asking any questions. 
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6 USE. How much time do you spend in 
the kitchen? 


Almost every housewife spent most of 
her day in the kitchen. Usually she got 
through in the kitchen around two in the 
afternoon after working there all morn. 
ing. She began again at five, completing 
her work about seven-thirty. 


7 CABINETS. Do you have enough cab- 


inets ? 


In most cases enough over-counter cabi- 
nets had been provided, but they were 
hung too high. Where cabinets had no 
doors the unanimous complaint was that 
dust settled on the dishes. In many proj- 
ects no compartment had been provided 
for silver, and work table space was in- 
sufficient. In some kitchens there was not 
room for pots and pans. Otherwise, the 


“I don’t like the looks of a sink full of dirty dishes and other mess near usual strip kitchen arrangement was 


the table.” 


4 KITCHEN DINING. Do you mind eating in the kitchen? 


No one objected to eating breakfast and lunch in the 
kitchen, but some would have preferred a dining room for 
dinners. 

Typical comments: 

“Not at all; it’s handy and easy to keep clean.” 

“Tt’s easy to feed the kids in the kitchen.” 

“I would prefer not to feed company in the kitchen.” 

“We would like to eat our dinners in a dining room.” 


5 DINETTE. Would you prefer a dinette? Why? 

' Sixty per cent of the housewives preferred a dinette and 
the rest were content to eat in the kitchen. 

“T would prefer a dinette for company.” 

“I would like the feeling of a separate space for dining.” 

“My husband does not like to eat in the kitchen because 
he has been used to a dining room.” 

“I would like a dinette because I don’t like the looks of 
a sink full of pots and pans and other mess near the table 
when we are eating.” 

“I would not care for a dinette because it would make 


more work.” 

They would prefer the dinette very handy to the kitchen, 
not as a part of the living room. Some suggested cabinets 
for a partial separation between the two spaces. In most 
cases they wanted to keep the living room spic and span as 
the “best room” in the house. 


popular. 


8 PLAY. While indoors, where do the children play most oj 
the time? Why? 


In 15 out of 30 cases the children played mostly in the 
kitchen, in 10 cases mostly in the living room and in 5 cases 
in the bedrooms. 

“The tot is always in the kitchen with me because I must 
keep an eye on him.” 

“My little boy plays in the kitchen because he doesn’t 
like to be alone.” 

“I want the older kids to play in the kitchen because I 
don’t want the living room messed up.” 

“The children play in their bedrooms because the toys 
are up there.” 

Downstairs the toys were usually kept in the so-called 
utility closet in the kitchen or in the closet under the stairs. 


























“The kids play in the kitchen because I don’t want the living 
room messed up.” 


9 STUDY. Where do the children study? 


In 20 out of 30 cases the children studied in the kitchen 
because the best table and the most light were there. In 4 
families they studied in the bedrooms and in 6 cases the 
living room. 

The kitchen-dining room needs more study. It is the most 
used room in the home and the activities in it are complex 





sh 





as shown by this survey. A dinette-play-study-work room 
“The children study in the kitchen because the best table and would be worth its cost if it were carefully designed for 
the most light are there.” all these uses. 
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LAUNDRY 
10 LAUNDRY PROCEDURE. How do you actually do your laundry? 


This is how Mrs. Jones does her weekly washing for a family of five in a 
community laundry: 

She carries the soiled clothes in a basket from her home to the laundry room 
in the basement of the next building, making 3 or 4 trips. She must also carry 
her clothes line, pins, soap, water softener, bleach and the detachable parts 
of her machine, which might be stolen if left in the community laundry (or 
someone else might use the machine). 

She soaks the clothes in tub A, wrings them into washing machine B, wrings 
them back into A for the first rinsing and into C for the second rinsing and then 
into the basket at D. This process is typical and is repeated 6 or 7 times. 

The scheduled time in the drying room is so short that the heavier clothes do 
not have time to dry. Mrs. Jones, like most women, prefers outdoor drying 
because the clothes get whiter, softer, easier to iron and smell better. 

All of the 30 families visited owned washing machines. The above laundry 
process takes several hours of hard work which can be almost eliminated by 
automatic laundry machines. It is possible that in the near future these machines 
will be permanent fixtures like stoves and refrigerators. 

Where the laundry is done in the kitchen the process is about the same except 
as shown in the following questions which reveal more planning problems. 
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1] INDIVIDUAL VS. COMMUNITY LAUNDRY. Would you “The women gossip too much.” 
prefer an individual or a community laundry? Why? Where the tenants maintained the laundry rooms, many 
Twenty-eight out of 30 women preferred an individual laun- found it difficult to participate in the cleaning on scheduled 
dry. Even where community laundries were available some day because of sickness, pregnancy or other work. 


did their laundry in the kitchen. Some of the difficulties with doing the laundry in the 


Some of the reasons against the community laundry were: kitchen were: 
“I can’t leave the baby alone at home. I have to run back 


a. The vapor and odors spread through the house. 
and forth to watch it or get someone to care for it.” 


b. The kitchen was untidy most of the day. 
“The clothes are too heavy to carry.” c. The children’s lunch was hard to prepare and serve 


“IT can’t always wash on my scheduled time because of because of the laundry set-up. 


sickness or other difficulties.” d. The husband did not enjoy the laundry filled kitchen 


“I have to clean up after someone else.” when he came home from work. 
“I must carry the removable parts of my machine to the 


e. The dining furniture had to be moved out of the way 
house.” 


and the utility closet emptied of other things to get the 
“The scheduled time for drying is not long enough.” washing machine out. 


“IT would like more privacy.” (Question 11 continued on next page) 
































’ t 
“I must carry the removable parts : 1 


of my machine to my house.” “The women gossip too much.” 
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f. While the double sink (one shallow and one deep) is 
useful for small hand washings, it is not adequate for large 
rinsings because the shallow compartment is not large enough. 
Unless standing room is left at both ends of the sink (“X” 
in diagram, preceding page) it is difficult to guide the clothes 
through the wringer after the first rinsing. In some cases the 
refrigerator had been moved elsewhere to make thi$ standing 
room. In others, an extra wash tub was placed on a chair. 
A few had bought tubs on rollers. 























g- During inclement weather the clothes are hung to dry 
en lines in the kitchen. This is not very sightly and inter- 
feres with other activities. Often the lines extend across the 
dining tabie. 

h. Many families find it necessary to wash 2 or 3 times 
a week because of scanty wardrobes. The difficulties are 
increased proportionately. 


12 IRONING. Where do you do your ironing? 


Twenty-four women ironed in the kitchen because of habit, 
convenience of electric outlet and best light. They could also 
cook and watch the baby while ironing. 

Five ironed in the bedroom because of convenience for 
hanging pressed clothes. One ironed in the living room be- 
cause she wanted to listen to the radio. 


























13 SEWING. Where do you do your sewing? 


Fifty per cent preferred the bedroom. Others sewed where 
it happened to be most convenient. Seventy per cent had 
sewing machines. | 

“I would prefer to sew in the bedroom, but I do it in the 
kitchen because of more ample space.” 

“The mess is easier to clean up in the kitchen.” 

“I like to sew in the bedroom where it’s quiet.” 

“I sew in the living room. The new machine is a nice 
piece of furniture.” 


ROOM ARRANGEMENT 


14 GROUND FLOOR STORAGE. What do you store in 


your utility closet? 





These are the things I found in utility closets: Washing 
machine, ironing board, laundry tub, boiler, laundry basket, 
iron, clothes line and pins, ladder, vacuum cleaner, broom, 
mop, pail, soaps, baby’s play pen, potty chair, folding diaper 
rack, chalk board, sled, roller skates, wagon, toys, tricycle, 
bicycle, perambulator, auto tire, mechanic’s tools, canned 
goods, pots and pans, sack of flour, sack of potatoes, winter 
clothes, blankets, work clothes, childrens’ coats, wet clothes, 
soiled clothes, rubbers, overshoes. 

You can imagine what a utility closet looked like with 
most of the above items jammed in. Also imagine the dif- 
ficulty of getting at them. Some of the problems are discussed 
in the next question. 
































i 
“ 


. so the bicycle was kept in the kitchen.” 


15 STORAGE PROBLEMS. What are some of your storage 


problems? 


In general, the typical utility closet does not have enough 
space for all needs. Some of the difficulties which I found 
were: 

a. Most of the children wanted to keep their bicycles in 
the house, even where there was community storage space, 
because of the danger of theft and for convenience. The 
utility closet was usually too small or too full, so the bicycle 
was kept in the kitchen or, as in 3 cases, in the living room. 
Walls, doors and jambs suffered. Perambulators and _ tri- 
cycles were also kept in the living room or kitchen for the 
same reason. 

b. As mentioned before, in order to use the laundry ma- 
chine it was necessary to move other things out of the way, 
such as bicycles, tricycles, wagons, toys and other things 
which were used daily. Many housewives just left the laun- 
dry machine and tubs in the kitchen. 

c. Where the husband came home wearing his dirty work 
clothes, he would invariably change in the utility closet, 
leaving his work clothes there because they were unfit to be 
hung in any other closet because of dirt and odor. The 
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ROOM ARRANGEMENT 





children were required to leave their muddy shoes and wet 
clothes in the utility closet. 

d. Many mothers keep their children’s toys in the utility 
closet because the children play mostly in the kitchen. 

e. In most projects the management discouraged the ten- 
ants from bringing much “dead” storage other than luggage. 
Families which have one or two children and are expecting 
more in the future need storage space for such things as 
play pens, folding bath tubs, cribs, perambulators, diaper 
racks and other things which are used for only a few months 
by the infant and then must be stored for the next baby. It 
is too expensive for low-income families to discard these 
things and buy new ones for each child. The management 
might try a renting service on these particular items. 

f. The closet under the stairs is usually full of daily 
clothes and stored clothes and is not very useful for “live” 
storage. 


16 BASEMENT VS. UTILITY ROOM. Would you prefer a 


basement or a utility room? 


Ninety per cent of the women preferred the utility room 
if it were large enough for washing and drying, because 
it would eliminate stair climbing and the child could be 
easily watched. Many expressed a dislike for dark, damp 
basements. 

Some wanted the basement because they had previously 
been used to it and the husband wanted a place to putter 
around. 

Where the units had basements the tenants were satisfied. 
However, it seemed that much of the space was not used, at 
least not efficiently. 


17 ENTRANCE DOORS. Does your family use the front 
door or the back door most? Why? 


The family used the door which offered the most direct 
route to school, to the store, to the car line, to the parking 
lot or to the play yard. All of them used the back door more 
than the front one because of the laundry, garbage disposal, 
chiidren’s toys, bicycles, etc., and because the children were 
told to do so in order to reduce tracking in the living room. 

Since the rear door is used so much more than the front 
one, its importance should be considered more in site plan- 
ning and building orientation. Also, being practically the 
main entrance, its design should eliminate the “back door” 
aspect and make it more inviting as well as more convenient. 


18 CIRCULATION. A/fier entering through the front door 
where does each person usually go first? Why? 


The prompt answer was al- 
ways “To the kitchen.” The 
children went to the kitchen 
usuaily because their mother 
was there, or for something to 
eat, or to play. They invariably 
at least looked into the kitchen 
before going upstairs. The 
housewife did likewise and so 
did the husband. 

The housewives complained 
of excessive tracking across thé 
living room from the kitchen 
door to the foot of the stairs. 
In wet weather this was doubly 
bad. Some worn rugs were con- 
vincing evidence of this. 
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20 SUNSHINE. 


sunshine? 








This testimony shows that the best 
place for the stair is not facing the front 
door. It just isn’t used from there. The 
stairs should be accessible from the kitch- 
en and living room and this can be easily 
done, and has been done, by placing the 
stairs parallel to the front and back walls 
between the kitchen and living room. 

Such an arrangement has many advan- 
tages. It facilitates caring for the sick 
upstairs; it provides a more direct route 
for handling the laundry, for cleaning the 
second floor and to the toilet. It permits 
more direct access from the back door, 
which is used the most, and makes the 
living room more private. 
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19 WINDOW AREA. Would you want more or less windows 
for light? 


In almost every case they were happy about the abundance 
of light and sunshine. No one wanted less light; a few more. 


In which room would you prefer the most 


All but four wanted the most sunshine in the kitchen be- 
cause: 

“It’s cheerful.” 

“I like a lot of light for my work.” 

“It makes the long hours in the kitchen more pleasant.” 

“I don’t want it to fade the living room furnishings.” 

Although the husband might prefer it in the living room, 
he was seldom at home during the day to enjoy it. 

Two women preferred the sunshine in the living room, 
and two in the bedrooms because they believed it killed germs. 


21 PORCH. Would you want a porch? In front or back? 


Twenty-four out of 30 want- 
ed a porch, 21 of them in 
front. Reasons: 

“IT like to sit outside on 
warm afternoons and even- 
ings.” 

“I prefer the porch in front 
because I like to get away 
from the work side of the 
house.” 

“It’s very relaxing to get 
outside.” 

“I like it in front because 
it’s quieter and the outiook is nice.” 

“I'd like a porch so that I could leave the baby there.” 

The stoops in most projects are not large enough for two 
chairs, and many are so small that the swing of the door 
allows no sitting space at all. The paved sitting-out areas 
at the sidewalk level are used but are not entirely satisfactory 
because there is no feeling of privacy and, as one woman put 
it, “It still looks like the slums where we all sat out on the 
sidewalk.” 

Most of them wanted a porch large enough to accommodate 
a play pen, or at least two chairs, with a feeling of partial 
privacy—but still open enough so that they could see what 
was going on. Most women wanted a roof, at least over the 
doorway, but some would have been satisfied with an open 
terrace. 
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26 TUB VS. SHOWER. Do you prefer @ show- 


er or a tub? 
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bed? 


“The 


curtain rod in 
many cases was too far 
down.” 


management. 


CONCLUSIONS 


22 CLOSETS. Do you have enough closet 


In almost every case the closet space up- 
stairs was sufficient. Most of the people did 
not have large wardrobes. Housewives com- 
plained of dust settling on clothes where closets 
had no doors, even when they had curtains. 
The curtain rod in many cases was too far 
down, leaving an open space of several inches 


23 BEDS. Do you prefer twin beds or a double 


About two-thirds of the cases preferred 
double beds. Bedrooms with twin beds were a 
little too crowded. In all cases the age and 
sex arrangements for sleeping were satisfac- 
tory and conformed to the requirements of the 


All of the women preferred a tub for them- 
selves and for the children. Men usually want- 
ed showers. The women said that it was easier 
to bathe the children in the tub and that for 
themselves a tub bath was relaxing. 

A shower over the tub seems easily worth 
the 75 cents a year it would take to amortize 
its cost. 














“For themselves a tub bath was relaxing.” 





The laundry and storage problems, which were the chief causes 
of complaints within the dwelling units, could be solved simul- 
taneously by providing each unit with an efficient utility room 
for both needs. This room should be adjacent to the kitchen- 
dining room and should be planned for laundering, complete 
with tubs, drain, space for drying and ironing and large enough 
for the easy storage of things in daily use. Direct access to the 
outside would facilitate the moving of bikes, baby carriages, etc. 
This room might also contain the heating unit. A half-way 
attempt has been made in a few projects, but the problem has 
not really been solved. 

A utility room of this type 
would, of course, increase the 
cost per dwelling unit, but 
the functions of laundering 
and storage are vital and 
should have 
space. 


the necessary 








s i A 
Most projects require tenants to deliver their garbage to a 


can located in the service drive or to an incinerator. In a few 
projects the garbage cans are picked up from the back door 
of the dwelling unit. The systems vary, according to the service 
available from the city. If the city collection is irregular and 
infrequent, the incinerators are used. If the city service is good, 
the garbage cans are used. Scavenger service is considered 
expensive. 





Managers as well as tenants prefer the incinerators to the 
garbage cans. Ordinarily it takes about 3 times as much labor 
on the part of management to take care of garbage cans as it 
does to operate incinerators for the same number of families. 
Incinerators thus pay for themselves in the long run. If for any 


reason city service fails, garbage disposal in the project is not 
affected. 


The tenants do not mind carrying their garbage to the incin- 
erator any more than they do carrying it to the garbage can 
station if the distances are equal. The site planner should locate 
the incinerators on the route to the school, store, or car line so 
that garbage can be disposed of en route without having to 
make a special trip. If the incinerator is placed on the outside 
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wall of an apartment house stair-well, the apartment dwellers 
can deposit their garbage from the inside and the row-house 
tenants can deposit theirs through a door on the outside, thus 
making double use of each incinerator. Some projects have 
made a stock feature of this type of incinerator arrangement. 

Garbage cans must be kept very clean to prevent worms and 
odors. Tenants do not enjoy cleaning them and it is expensive 
for management to do it. The cans at the back doors or at the 
garbage can station do not enhance the appearance of the 
project even if they are well kept, which usually they are not. 

The exterior appearance of the projects is sadly lacking in 
rhythm and variety. Certainly there is variety in the needs of 
the families with their varying compositions, sizes, personalities, 
tastes, incomes and other factors. This should be expressed 
architecturally and should provide rhythmic variation. A little 
more inspiration and imagination are needed by designers and 
executives to provide attractive low-rent housing instead of acres 
of depressing, monotonous structures. 

Gadgets or frills will not make housing beautiful. A basic 
study of needs is required. The form beautiful will grow out 
of the functions of the family. We must study these physical, 
intellectual, emotional, spiritual and moral functions of the 
family much more thoroughly than we have ever done before 
to create a true architectural expression for American housing. 
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REMODELED HOUSE 











otos, Philip Fein 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
FRANCIS E. LLOYD, ARCHITECT 


FRANCES MIHAILOFF, INTERIOR DECORATOR 





REMODELED HOUSE 
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SECOND FLOOR THIRD FLOOR 














A striking demonstration of the ability of the modern approach to produce a remodel- 
ing result as different from the conventional haunted-house-to-pseudo-colonial-man- 
sion sequence as the modern house is different from its traditional counterpart, this 
remodeled town house also highlights possibilities inherent in thousands of outmoded 
dwellings that are particularly significant at the present time. While in this instance 
the designer’s talent has been used to produce accommodations for a single, well-to-do 
client, there is obviously no reason why the same skill might not be applied to similar 
beginnings to provide badly needed accommodations for war workers—a job which is 
receiving every official encouragement. The need for the kind of imagination and 
ea ns skill which this design illustrates is, if anything, greater in the $50-a-month field than 


BASEMENT in upper-bracket housing. 
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BANK EXTENSION 





























Photos, Esther Born 


SALEM, OREGON 


The problem given the architects for this building 
was a very common one: on a typical Main Street in 
an average U. S. town, a business needed space for ex- 
pansion. The original structure (right, above) boasted 
a very ornate front of cast iron, the moulds for which 
were brought around Cape Horn from England in the 
early sixties. Since no one dreamed of repeating the 
old front for the new addition, how were they to be 
related to each other? The architects’ answer is inter- 
esting. They believed that the old building, for his- 
torical and sentimental reasons, should not be altered, 
and they believed also that the dignity of the Victorian 
building could be translated into modern idiom 
for the portion that had to be added. The officials 
of the bank appreciated the advertising value of this 
dramatic contrast; also, since a duplication of the old 
was impossible, a marked difference was preferred to 
a lukewarm imitation. The illustrations confirm the 
wisdom of the decision. The difference between the 
old and the new is certainly no more startling than 
the difference between the two periods represented, 
and each building gains immeasurably by the honesty 
and frankness of the contrast. 





A. E. DOYLE & ASSOCIATE, ARCHITECTS 
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C- 
d 
h CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 
e 
e STRUCTURE: Exterior walls—reenforced 
concrete, 14% in. Rainbow’ granite, Cold 
ye Spring Granite Co.; inside—brick, furring, 
r. metal lath and Flexwood, U. S. Plywood Co., 
Inc. Columns—extruded bronze, Oregon 
S- Brass Works. Floors—reenforced concrete 
1, and ceramic tile, Standard Tile Co. 
ROOF: Woed with composition roofing. 
n SHEET METAL WORK: Flashing and ducts 
mn —galvanized iron. 
SOUND INSULATION: Acousti-Celotex and 
Is Absorbex, Celotex Corp. 
is WINDOWS: Sash—bronze, Oregon Brass 
Works. Glass—Coolite, Mississippi Glass Co. 
WALL COVERINGS: Flexwood, U. S. Ply- 
wood Co., Inc. 
WOODWORK: Trim and doors—oak. 
1e : ELECTRICAL FIXTURES: Packard-Malloy, 
Inc. 
” HEATING AND AIR CONDITIONING: 
in Warm air system; complete winter and par- 
1. tial summer air conditioning. Boiler—Ameri- 
4 can Radiator-Standard Sanitary Corp. Oil 
ly burner — Pan-American Engineering Co. 


Thermostats—Johnson Service Co. Coils— 
McQuay, Ine. 





[-2- 4 RESTAURANT ano NIGHT SPOT 


Newest of New York’s fashionable eating and drinking places, the 
1.2.3 restaurant takes its name from the street number and its charac- 
ter from the designer’s desire to provide a background that would 
show any costume to advantage. The entire effect of the room is 
brownish gray, only slightly accented by the red and gray carpet. All 
the furniture is done in the same restful colors, and tables and chairs 
have been reduced somewhat from standard height to produce an 
appearance of increased spaciousness. Several changes in level have 
been introduced for the same reason. Lighting is a mixture of in- 
candescent and fluorescent, the latter being used in long troughs as 
shown in the illustration above. The only piece of applied decoration 
in the place is an antique clock (right) set in one of the walls of the 
mirrored corridor. 
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Photos, Hans Van Nes 
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KARL NOBLE, DESIGNER 
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FINISHES AND EQUIPMENT 


WALLS—meta!l lath and plaster. WALL 
COVERINGS—walipaper, F. Schumacher 
& Co. FLOOR COVERINGS—carpet, 
Alexander Smith & Sons Carpet Co. 
FURNITURE—Angelo Romano, Ltd. and 
Astra Bent Wood Furniture Co., Inc. 
GLASS AND MIRRORS—Libbey-Owens- 
Ford Glass Co. and Mississippi Glass Co. 
ELECTRICAL FIXTURES — Clinton 
Metal Mfg. Co. AIR CONDITIONING— 
Airaconda Air Conditioning Co., Inc. 
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O. K. Harter 


A most unusual rental project, consisting of four one-room apartments, 
each with its own outdoor living area. While the building was put 
up in the simplest and most economical manner, it offers amenities 
almost unique for this type of housing. The garden greatly increases 


the spaciousness and livability of each unit, while the clerestory win- 


dows give light and excellent ventilation to the sleeping alcoves. Photo- 


graphs of the various living units show how well the rooms lend them- 
selves to furnishing. Space for tenants’ cars is provided under the 
second-floor apartment. Cost: about $3.50 per square fvot. 





PASADENA, CALIFORNIA JOHN I. MATTHIAS, DESIGNER 
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O. K. Harter 


SECTION BB 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


EXTERIOR WALLS: Douglas fir. 

ROOFS: 90 Ib. Pioneer cap sheet. 

WINDOWS: Sash—wood, double hung and awning. 
HARDWARE: Schlage Lock Co. 

BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: American Radiator-Stand- 
ard Sanitary Corp. 

HEATING: Warm air system. 


C. Baker 


STUDIO FURNITURE DESIGNED BY ANTONIN acl CHARLOTTE HEYTHUM 
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THOMAS 0. LARKIN SCHOOL 


MONTEREY, CALIF. 
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CLASS ROOM 





ROBERT STANTON & THOMAS B. MULVIN, ARCHITECTS ej 
Mac D. PERKINS, STRUCTURAL ENGINEER 

) G. M. SIMONSON, MECHANICAL ENGINEER 

R. W. BROWN CONST. CO., CONTRACTOR 
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The beneficent effect of Pacific breezes on the practice of architecture is nowhere so 
evident as in school design. Architects in other parts of the U. S. have in recent years 
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been responsible for excellent school buildings in isolated instances, but these have azeae Oo | 
i been neither as numerous nor as good as the California crop. Good design flourishes on oO 
sympathetic acceptance, and the architect who must spend most of his time persuading - 
the school authorities to leave off the pediment and cupola necessarily has less to spend + oc 
on more important things. Good design also begets better design and the demand for es=eeenee | oc 
it. Apparently, to judge by this and many other examples, California school boards are 2 
now satisfied with nothing short of outstanding excellence. wi 
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The Thomas O. Larkin school is designed as an elemen- 
tary school in which each classroom acts as an activity 
room for each grade. All the classrooms have therefore 
the same basic function, and are virtually identical in plan 
except for a functional distinction between the lower three 
and upper three grades. All the rooms have bilateral light- 
ing, lockers, cases and other activity equipment; the prim- 
ary classrooms have terraces for open-air study and play. 














THOMAS O. LARKIN SCHOOL 


MONTEREY, CALIF. 
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EASEL SECTION 


Photographs at the top and bottom of this page show both ends 
of a typical primary classroom, drawings at the right show the 
sidewall easel and two pieces of portable equipment designed by 
the architects. Large windows in the primary classrooms face 
east, clerestory windows above the corridor west for morning and 
afternoon sunshine the year ‘round. Note economy of timber roof 
construction exposed on the inside; entire building is wood frame. 
but meets requirements for earthquake resistance. Such structural 
j simplicity, possible only in a one-story school building, is one way 
of assuring an ample budget for built-in equipment. 
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ROBERT STANTON & THOMAS B. MULVIN, ARCHITECTS 


The boys’ toilet room (upper left) uses a 
gang-type wash bowl and open-stall toilets. 
View above shows use of the terrace outside 
one of the primary classrooms, the view be- 
low children at work in one of the “upper” 
classes—4th, 5th and 6th grades. Typical 
transverse section indicates how each class- 
room receives “bilateral” light through large 
windows on the outside wall and high win- 
dows on the opposite wall over the corridors, 
toilet rooms etc., which have low, almost- 
level ceilings. The success of this lighting ar- 
rangement may be judged from the fact that 
tests on overcast days, with the blinds ad- 
justed for maximum comfort, showed a min- 
imum of 50 foot candles for the most poorly 
lighted part of the room. 











THOMAS O. LARKIN SCHOOL 
CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


OTE Re nm A RR LE TL TTT SR ee 
STRUCTURE: Exterior walls—plaster on 
stucco netting, Brownskin paper, Angier 
Corp., sheathing; inside—plywood, wallboard 
and plaster and tile. Floors—reenforced con- 
crete. 

ROOF: Double-Lock copper, Copper Roof 
Corp. 

SHEET METAL WORK: Flashing and gut- 
ters—copper. Ducts—galvanized iron. 
INSULATION: Samuel Cabot, Inc., Celotex 
Corp. and Johns- Manville. 

WINDOWS: Glass—double strength, quality 
A. 

FLOOR COVERINGS: Corridors—cement, 
Solvig Co. Toilet rooms—tile, Gladding, Mc- 
Bean & Co. Remainder—asphalt tile, Arm- 
strong Cork Co. 

WALL COVERINGS: Classrooms—Weather- 
board, U. S. Gypsum Co., above tile wain- 
scots, Gladding, McBean & Co. 
WOODWORK: Pine. 

HARDWARE: Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 
ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Wiring — 
rigid conduit. Switches—Harvey Hubbell, 
Inc. 

PLUMBING: Fixtures—Kohler Co. Soil pipes 
—cast iron, Vent pipes—galvanized steel. 
Water pipes—copper. Kitchen equipment— 
Whitehead Metal Products Co., Inc. 
HEATING: Gas fired forced warm air. 


MONTEREY, CALIF. 


Detail photographs on this page show some of the carefully designed, built-in equip- 
ment which lines the classroom walls. The upper picture and left-hand picture below 
show the teacher’s desk and the adjoining supply cupboard at the “work area” end 
of the room, the third view a lunch-box cabinet and part of the wardrobe—a low, 
open hanging space in the corner behind the supply cabinet with its pole placed at 
the right height for the children’s use. All of the cabinet work is made of plywood for 
economy and harmony, and was designed by the architects. 





HOUSES 


HOUSE IN SYOSSET, LONG ISLAND WILLIAM HAMBY, ARCHITECT 





Photos, Richard Garrison 





TWO BEDROOMS, KITCHEN-DINING ROOM, CONVERTIBLE GUEST ALCOVE 








This small house on Long Island is one of the few in the East which 
has achieved on its own terms something of the informality and ele- 
gance so characteristic of the best modern work in California. A 
series of shed roofs cover an extremely compact and workable plan, 
and ‘the use of the slope inside has contributed a great deal to the effect 
of spaciousness. The living room has single-light doors twelve feet 
high, opening on a pleasant view, and the couches in the sunken alcove 
may be used for guest accommodations. The dining space is at one 
end of the pine-walled kitchen; an unusual feature of this room is the 
use of glass from floor to ceiling. Plywood was used throughout for 
both interior and exterior finishes. Cost: approximately $6,500. 





SYOSSET, LONG ISLAND 





WILLIAM HAMBY, ARCHITECT 


BED ROOM 
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FLOWER BOx 


BED ROOM 
15’-0°.12’-0° 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


STRUCTURE: Exterior walis—studs, plywood and Vaporseal, 
Celotex Corp., inside—nplywood on fir strios. 

INSULATION: Rigid board and aluminum foil. 
WINDOWS: Sash—wood, sliding. Glass—Libbey-Owens-Ford 
Glass Co. 

KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Range and refrigerator—Westing- 
house Electric & Mfg. Co. Sink—Crane Co. 

PLUMBING: Fixtures—Crane Co. Accessories—Chas. Parker 
Co. Water pipes—copper. 


HEATING:Oi! fired, hot air system, The Timken-Detroit 
Axle Co. 
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THREE BEDROOMS, Two BATHS, ATTACHED GARAGE. 


Photos, Richard Garrison 








WILTON, CONNECTICUT GEORGE STEELE, ARCHITECT 








BEDROOM LIVING ROOM 


> 


76" \2 





The most startling feature of this otherwise very normal 
country house is the ante-bellum richness of the living 
and dining rooms. The furniture and accessories in 
these rooms, while out of scale for interiors of this 
size, have been handled with such bold consistency 
that they offer a very pleasant change from the cus- 
tomary, safe 18th Century treatment. The house has 
been rather casually arranged on the irregular site, 
and is appropriately informal in its general appear- 
ance. Placing of the main bath right off the entrance 
hall is most unusual. The kitchen is an oddly shaped 
room, lighted by only one window. Cost: approxi- 
mately $12,000. 
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CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


STRUCTURE: Exterior walls—wood frame, 
shingles. 

INSULATION: Outside walis and’ foof— 
Balsam wool, Wood Conversion Co. 
FIREPLACE: Damper—H. W. Covert Co. 
WINDOWS: Sash—Curtis Co’s. Glass—Lib- 
bey-Owens-Ford Glass Co. 

FLOOR COVERINGS: Kitchen and bath- 
rooms—linoleum, Armstrong Cork Co. 
WALL COVERINGS: Main rooms — wall- 
paper, Richard E. Thibaut, Sigfrid K. Lone- 
gren, Inc. and Wolf Bros. Wallpaper Co. 
PAINTS: Devoe & Raynolds. 

HARDWARE: P. & F. Corbin and Yale & 
Towne. 

ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Wiring 
system—BX. Fixtures—Lightolier Co. 
KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Range and refrig- 
erator—General Electric Co. Cabinets—Mor- 
gan Sash & Door Co. 

BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: Fixtures Amer- 
‘can Radiator-Standard Sanitary Corp. 
PLUMBING: Water pipes—Chase Brass & 
Copper Co. 

HEATING: Boiler and radiators—Crane Co. 


Thermostat—Minneapolis- Honeywell Regula- 
tor Co. 














TWO BEDROOMS, LIVING DINING ROOM, 
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Photos, Bennett Tucker 


This one-story plan places the service rooms at the front and 
the bedrooms at the back of the house, with an L-shaped living- 
dining room in the middle. Well adapted to a plot of generous 
width, this arrangement has the advantage in this instance of 
placing the living room and sun room towards the south, since 
the front of the house faces west. Also on this side, the paved 
terrace and swimming pool are screened from the adjoining 
property by split-sapling fencing which is carried around at 
the back to shield a bathers’ entrance to the house by way of the 
bathroom. The latter is ingeniously divided into three parts, 
producing the effect of two bathrooms with a single tub. The 
straightforward treatment of the exterior has achieved a rare 
feeling of delicacy more appropriate to residential work than 
the heavy-handed treatments so frequently encountered. 
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HOUSE IN ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
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JOSEPH P. RICHARDSON & HUSON JACKSON, DESIGNERS 
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DIEDRICH F. RIXMANN, ASSOCIATE 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE ; 
Ne NS 

EXTERIOR WALLS: Cypress siding; inside—U. S. Gyp- 

sum Co. Rocklath and plaster. 5 
ROOF: Mineral surface roofing, Philip Carey Co. 

FLOOR COVERINGS: Kitchen and bathrooms—linoleum, 
Armstrong Cork Co. ; 
PAINTS: Pratt & Lambert. 

HARDWARE: Schiage Lock Co. 

KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Range—General Electric Co. 
Refrigerator—Westinghouse Electric Co. Sink—Crane Co. 
BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: Tub—Briggs Mfg. Co.; re- 
mainder—Kohler Co. Cabinets—Hallenscheid & McDonald. 
HEATING: Forced warm air system—American Radiator- 
Standard Sanitary Corp. Grilles—Waterioo Register Co. 
Water heater—Timkin Silent Automatic Div., Timken De- 
troit Axle Co. 
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THREE BEDROOMS, DINETTE, ATTACHED GARAGE 


NAPOLEON, OHIO 


E. L. BAKER, DESIGNER BED RM: BED RM 


11-3" x1 3-6" 11-3"x12-6" 


The designer comments, “A wide frontage and very shallow 

corner lot presented a difficult design problem, as the 

owner required a house with a double entry, controlled 

from the service area. The bedrooms were to be located GARAGE 
away from both streets to get as much privacy as possible. 1I-O'x19-O" 
There is one bedroom on the second floor and recreation 

space in the basement.” Cubage: 23,000. Cost: $6,800. 


KIT: | 


10-6x13-0" UDINETTE| 
~ SCALE IN FEET 0x96" | 
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KITCHEN 


CONSTRUCTICN OUTLINE 


STRUCTURE: Exterior walis—red cedar siding, Ceiot«x 
Corp. sheathing, Homasote flush siding, Agasote Miliboa:d 
Co. 

ROOF: Asphalt shingles, U. S. Gypsum Co. 

FIREPLACE: Damper—Donley Bros. 

INSULATION: Rockwool, Philip Carey Co. 

WINDOWS: Glass—single strength, quality A, Libbey- 
Owens-Ford Glass Co. 

FLOOR COVERINGS: Kitchen and bathroom—tlinoleum, 
Armstrong Cork Co. 

PAINTS: Samuel Cabot, Inc. and Sherwin-Williams Paint 
Co. 

ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Fixtures—Lightolier Co. 
KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Range—Magic Chef, American 
Stove Co. Refrigerator—General Electric Co. 

BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: Fixtures—American Radiator- 
Standard Sanitary Corp. Cabinet—Miami Cabinet Div., 
Philip Carey Co. 

PLUMBING: Water pipes—Chase Brass & Copper Co. 
HEATING: Oil fired forced warm air. 





CAST FLOOR 


OLD BENNINGTON, VT. 


DINING RM 


r 


UVING RM 
\4'-0". 222° 


~ 7 KITE 
24". 7 — 


Photos, Lewis R. Brown 


van der GRACHT & KILHAM, ARCHITECTS 


A very workable small house with a great 
deal of usable space fitted into a restricted 
area. The maid’s room is very well 
placed, giving complete privacy to both 
maid and the family. The attached garage 
is virtually a necessity under Vermont 
winter conditions, and the breezeway pro- 
vides useful storage space. Cubage: 
27,000. Cost: $8,400. 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


ROOF: Red cedar shingles. 

FIREPLACE: Damper—H. W. Covert Co. 
SHEET METAL WORK: Flashing—zinc. 
INSULATION: Roof—4 in. rockwool. 
WINDOWS: Sash—steel, Detroit Stee! Prod- 
ucts Co. Glass—double strength, quality B, 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co. 

GARAGE DOORS: Overhead Door Co. 
HARDWARE: P. & F. Corbin Co. 
BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: American Radi- 
ator-Standard Sanitary Corp. 

HEATING: Boiler and radiators—American 
Radiator-Standard Sanitary Corp. Weter 
heater—Taco Heaters, Inc. 
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FOUR BEDROOMS, THREE BATHS, LAVATORY, LAUNDRY, ROOF DECK. 











Photos, Fred R. Dapprich 
HOUSE IN LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


The architects comment, “Located on a 
hillside sloping to the east, the house 
commands a wide view of the city and 
the distant mountains. The contours, and 
the owner's desire for garden areas on the 
south, dictated the location of the build- 
ing on the site, while the view and the 
relationship of the rooms and garden de- 
termined the general plan. The first floor 
living areas open on terraces to both 
north and south so that one may choose 
either sun or shade. The L-shaped living- 
dining room may be divided by curtains. 
The pantry serves for breakfast and chil- 
dren’s meals by day, and as a bar and 
motion picture projection room by night. 
The garden is planned to provide wel! 
related areas for service, child play and 
outdoor play, appropriately divided by 
walls and planting.” 











ERLE WEBSTER & ADRIAN WILSON, ARCHITECTS 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN 
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CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


STRUCTURE: Exterior walis—Calif. redwood 
siding or stucco; inside—plaster on WU. &. 
Gypsum Co. lath. 

INSULATION: Attic floor and roof—mineral 
wool, Eagle-Picher Co. 

WINDOWS: Sash—stee!l, Truscon Steel Co. 
FLOOR COVERINGS: Kitchen and bath- 
rooms—linoleum, Armstrong Cork Co. 
HARDWARE: California Hardware Co. 
PAINTS: W. P. Fuller Co. and Reardon Co. 
LAUNDRY EQUIPMENT: Washing ma- 
chine—Bendix Home Appliance, Inc. 
BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: American Radi- 
ator-Standard Sanitary Corp. and Briggs 
Mfg. Co. 

HEATING: Gas fired forced warm air sys- 
tem, Payne Furnace Co. Grilles—Hart & 
Cooley. 
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FIVE HOUSES In sv. JosEpH’s, NEW YORK 
EUGENE SCHOEN & SONS, ARCHITECTS 


These five houses, built for members of the same family, form a small private 
summer resort on a property of 10,000 acres. The land is thickly wooded, has 
a number of lakes, streams, a trout hatchery, and is being developed as a fish 
and game refuge. The complete privacy of the group and the fact that all 
houses were commissioned at the same time gave the architects an enviable 
opportunity to design the group as a whole. Each house was spotted on a rise 
of ground overlooking the lake, and each was oriented for proper exposure. 
While the individual dwellings conform to the living requirements of their 
owners, the general treatment (roofs, wall finishes and windows) is main- 
tained as standard, giving a desirable appearance of uniformity to the group. 
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The exteriors of all the houses 
show variations on the theme 
of natural redwood, asbestos shin- 
gles, double-hung windows and 
brick or stone. Most of the 
roofs, as in this example, are shed 
type, covered with greenish-gray 
asbestos shingles. 





HOUSE NO. 1 








A compact, two-story arrangement, with guest accommodations 
separated from the family’s sleeping quarters. The sliding 
doors to the guest room are interesting, and permit an occa- 
sional extension of living room space. The bathroom is well 
placed for use as a downstairs lavatory. 
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The typical mixture of asbestos and redwood siding is 
shown in the exterior view. Note how the upstairs decks 
are sheltered from north winds by the two-story portion 
of the house. Dry finishes were used throughout the 
houses since they were built in the winter. 
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HOUSES IN ST. JOSEPH’S, NEW YORK 


HOUSE NO. 2 


The fenestration of this example seems 
unnecessarily complex, but the effect of 
the interiors is much less restless than the 
exterior photograph would suggest. The 
wood paneling, slightly varied in texture, 
provides a pleasant background for fab- 
rics, pictures and furniture. As in the 
other houses, the ground floor plan is very 
open in treatment, the guest room is sepa- 
rated from the other bedrooms, and decks 
are provided at the second floor level. 
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ST. JOSEPH’S, N. Y. EUGENE SCHOEN & SONS, ARCHITECTS 


This house differs from its neighbors in 
the extensive use of stone on the exterior, 
and in the unusual height given the liv- 
ing room. The combined dining and sleep- 
ing porch is ingenious and practical, and, 
due to the location of the bath, can be 
used as part of a guest suite if desired. 
Most of the fixed furniture is carpenter- 
built, and is in good character with gen- 
eral room treatment. The upper floor is 
divided between the servants’ rooms and 
the master bedroom. The large sun deck 
was apparently a standard requirement 
for all five of the houses. Construction 
costs for the group average between 
$1,200 and $1,500 per room. 
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CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


STRUCTURE: Exterior walis—Calif. red- 
wood and Keasbey & Mattison asbestos 
shingles; inside—U.S. Gypsum Co. rockwool 
and wallboard and knotty pine. Ceilings— 
U. S. Gypsum and Celotex Corp. wallboard. 
ROOF: Shingles, Keasbey & Mattison. 
FIREPLACE: Damper—Heatilator Co. 
WINDOWS: Sash—wood, Engler Miliwork 
Corp. Glass—Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co. 
WALL COVERINGS: Main rooms — wall- 
paper, Katzenbach & Warren, Artcraft Wall- 
paper Co., Grimmer Walipaper Co. and Sig- 
frid K. Lonegren, Inc. 

ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Switches— 
General Electric Co. 

KITCHEN EQUIPMENT:Range—Roberts & 
Mander Stove Co. Refrigerator — Stewart 
Warren Refrigerator Service. 

BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: American Radi- 
ator-Standard Sanitary Corp. 

PLUMBING: Water pipes—American Brass 
Co. 

HEATING: Carrier Corp. winter conditioning 
unit. Valves—Jenkins Bros. Thermostat— 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. 














CRIMINAL COURTS BUILDING 
AND CITY PRISON 


NEW YORK CITY 





Photos, Sigurd Fischer 


HARVEY WILEY CORBETT 


POLE RET LE as 


CHARLES B. MEYERS 


ASSOCIATE ARCHITECTS 


DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION 
SUPERVISED BY THE 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WORKS 


IRVING V. A. HUIE 
COMMISSIONER 
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ENTRANCE COURT 


The new Criminal Courts Building occupies 
an area of two city blocks in downtown New 
York, and its construction involved, among 


other things, the closing of an existing street. 
It takes over the functions of a number of 
over-age structures in the neighborhood, in- 
cluding courts, offices and a prison, regroup- 


ing. them in two units to take full advantage 
of the skyscraper’s efficiency. The diagram- 
matic section on the page facing shows the 
trafic, circulation and occupancy: the main 
building covers almost three quarters of the 
site, and goes up to a height of seventeen 
stories. Here are found the courtrooms, the 
district attorney’s offices, judges’ chambers, 
etc. The prison is a separate building, con- 
nected to the main structure by two bridges 
and a utility tunnel. Something of an idea 
of the complexity of the planning problem 
may be gained by following the four types 
of circulation indicated, each of which must 
be properly related to the others and yet ar- 
ranged so that no undesirable crossing of 
traffic takes place. The architects have noted 
several of the requirements that had to be 
met to produce the smoothly functioning 
building desired. These included the location 
of court rooms for quiet, uniform light and 
accessibility to their dependencies; one cen- 
tral corridor to all court rooms; reduction of 
dark spaces to a minimum; a typical court 
room wing with dimensions the same as those 
of an ideal office floor; provision of a separate 
unit for the district attorney within the build- 
ing; entirely separate and controlled circu- 
lation between the prison and the courtrooms. 
The plans, reproduced on the pages which 
follow, show how these and other problems 
were solved. 

In the general appearance of those spaces to 
which the public is admitted, the building 
conforms pretty much to the generally ac- 
cepted idea of what a public building should 
look like. It uses materials which do not 
demand expensive maintenance, the lobbies 
and corridors are spacious, and there is 
enough of a suggestion of the Classic to re- 
call the style tradition established in this 
field. Viewed as a whole, however, the im- 
pression is very distinctly that of an office 
building—an office building of a very special 
kind, to be sure, but a structure, nevertheless, 
which houses a great variety of functions in 
a reasonably flexible manner. Those features, 
such as the tower, which have been incor- 
porated to stress the public nature of the 
building, have been handled with admirable 
directness and restraint. 








TYPICAL CORRIDOR 


CIRCULATION AND OCCUPANCY DIAGRAM 
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CRIMINAL COURTS BUILDING AND CITY PRISON 
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The plan at street level has two generous public 











halls leading directly into an elevator lobby in 
each case. Access to the main lobby from the = pet _MBRARIAN 





street is through two impressive forecourts. In 
addition to the main public entrances there are 
separate entrances to the District Attorney’s 
offices, to the Judges’ chambers and to the Traf- 
fic Courts. One of the latter leads to the “Cafe- 
teria” type court room where parking fines can 
be paid without delay. Services on this floor Soa 
also include a lunch room and a psychiatric SEVENTEENTH FLOOR 
clinic. The eleventh floor shows the standard 
court room arrangement, with the service rooms 
accessible to the court personnel but closed to 
the public. Due to the height of the court 
rooms it was found possible to obtain two floors 
for each group of dependencies. The judges’ 
chambers, on the seventeenth floor, follow a 
fairly typical office plan; the reference library 
is centrally located. 
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SPECIAL SESSIONS COURT ROOM. 


JUDGES’ CHAMBER POOLING ROOM q 








COURTS BUILDING AND CITY PRISON 
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SECTION THROUGH GLASS BLOCK WINDOW 
PANEL SHOWING STEEL SASH BARS 


TYPICAL CELL 
KITCHEN 








The steel cell construction of the prison’s 835 cells in- 
cludes the latest developments in escape-proof jail in- 
stallations. The prison has its own kitchen, dining room 
and laundry. The combination of steel bars and solid 
glass block shown on the opposite page marks a new 
use for these building units, made possible through the 
development of a special resilient cement. The typical 
cell is an interesting study in elimination: it will be noted 
that there is nothing which could be removed by the 
occupant. 


LAUNDRY 





BOILER ROOM 








NEW YORK CITY 


HARVEY WILEY CORBETT AND CHARLES B. MEYERS, 





CRIMINAL COURTS BUILDING AND CITY PRISON 


GENERAL CONTRACTOR, CAULDWELL-WINGATE CO. 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 





ASSOCIATE ARCHITECTS 
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TYPICAL CELL FLOOR 
PRISON BUILDING 





FOUNDATION: Steel piling and caissons; 
remainder—reenforced concrete. 

STRUCTURE: Steel, granite and Indiana 
limestone: facing, brick backing. Partitions 
—clay tile, cinder block or gypsum block. 
Glazed terra cotta, Federal Seaboard Terra 


Cotta Corp., ceramic clay blocks, National 
Fireproofing Co. Hollow metal partitions— 
Jamestown Metal Co. Floors—reenforced 
concrete. 


ROOFS: Concrete slab and Traffic Top, Celo- 
tex Corp. Quarry Tile. 

INSULATION: Johns- Manville. 

SHEET METAL WORK: Flashing—copper. 
Ducts—galvanized iron. 

WINDOWS: Sash—bronze and aluminum 
casements, General Bronze Corp. Aluminum 


Spandrels — Flour City Ornamental tron 


Works. Glass—Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 
Glass blocks — Pittsburgh - Corning Corp. 
Steel grids—Detroit Steel Products Co. 


Caulking—X-Pando Pointing Mortar. 

STAIRS AND ELEVATORS: Stairs—steel, 
Wander tron Works. Elevator—Otis Elevator. 
FLOOR COVERINGS: Marble terrazzo, V. 
Foscato, Inc. Tile—Armstrong Cork Co. and 
Mosaic Tile Co. Linoleum—Sloane & Blabon. 
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WALL COVERINGS: Oak paneling — Gil- 
len Woodwork Corp. Tile—Mosaic Tile Co. 
Murals—Griffith Bailey Coale and Arthur 
Crisp. Sculpture—Rene Chambellan. 
METAL CABINETS AND DOORS: James- 
town Metal Corp. 

PAINTS: M. J. Merkin Paint Co. 
HARDWARE: Sargent & Co. 
ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: National 
Electric Products Co. and Auth Electric Spe- 
cialties Co. Fixtures—McPhilben Mfg. Co., 
Klieg! Bros. and Beaux Arts Lighting Co. 
Clocks—Electric Time Co., Acme Fire Alarm 
Co. and Howard Clock Co. Switchboards and 
panels—Lexington Electric Products Co. 
KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Ranges — Magic 
Chef, American Store Co. Refrigerators — 
Westinghouse Electric Co.; insulation—Arm- 
strong Cork Co. Sinks, etc.—P. B. Polhemus 


Co. Dishwashers—H. P. Hobart & Autosan 
Co. Equipment—Aluminum Cooking Utensil 
Co. 


LAUNDRY EQUIPMENT: American Laun- 
dry Machinery Co. 

PLUMBING: Pipes—A. M. Byers Co., Cen- 
tral Foundry Co., Bridgeport Brass Co., 
American Tube Works and Bethiehem Steel 


Corp. Pumping equipment—Dayton-Dowd 
Co. Fixtures—Kohler Co. Accessories—C. F. 
Hubbs Co. and Chas. Parker Co. Fittings— 
N. Y. Brass Foundry Co., Crane Co., Grinnell 
Co., Josam Mfg. Co. Valves—Sloane Co., 
Speakman Co., Leonard Rooke Co., Kennedy 
Valve Mfg. Co. Water heaters—Paterson- 
Kelley Co., Inc. Tanks—Quaker City Iron 
Works. Chilled drinking water system — 
General Electric Co. Compressors—Amer- 
ican Air Compressor Co. Meters—Worth- 
ington-Gamon Meter Co. 


HEATING AND AIR’ CONDITIONING: 
Steam system. Air conditioning units—John 
J. Nesbit Co. Boilers—Henry Vogt Machinery 
Co. Grilles—Tuttle & Bailey. Regulators— 
Powers Regulator Co. Water heater—Hopper 
Mfg. Co. Radiators—American Radiator Co. 
Oil burners—Todd Combustion Engineering 
Co. Valves—Jenkins Bros. Inc. Pipe—Chase 
Brass & Copper Co. and National Tube Co. 
Motors—Electro Dynamic Works. 

SPECIAL EQUIPMENT: Incinerator — 
Morse-Boulger. Jail cell work—Stewart Iron 
Works. Disinfector and sterilizers—Hospita! 
Supply Co. Dental unit—S. S. White Co. 
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Garage 
Artec ee iel “Ka Door. 


7 3-car apartment Garage eq\ es 
is shown the Ro-Way Model “R" Overhead with Ro. Way Model **R-4"" I . 


bron Te OVERHEAD TYPE DOOR 


THAT MEETS TODAY’S DEMAND FOR 


with Ro-Way 











with Model “Ra” 
o-Way Doors. 






Full wood paneled Model “R-4" 


arage equipped Ro-Way Door. 
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First—Note this is a true Sectional 
Overhead Type Door, with ball bear- 


Ro-Way “n° 


OVERHEAD TYPE 








NOTE THESE 





ing rollers and track. Easy to operate 
and when open provides full drive-in clearance. 


Manufactured in quantities of hundreds at a 
time and packaged in warehouse ready for ship- 
ment, these Ro-Way Model ‘‘R’’ Overhead Type 
Garage Doors are priced to give the utmost value 
per dollar. 


They are completely made in the Ro-Way Fac- 
tory —even to Hardware, Streamlined Hinges, 
Double thick Rollers, Friction-reducing Tracking, 
Sheave Wheels, Springs and Locks. 


Model "R” requires 1314" Headroom 
Model "RL” requires 9" Headroom 


Both Models are made in only two standard sizes— 
8' x 6'6", and 8' x 7'. Regularly supplied with 3 
sections as illustrated, but also available with 4 
sections. Have 2 center panels open for glass, or may 
be had without glass panels. 












Write for 72-page “‘Time-saving Specification Book.”’ 


943 Holton Street Galesburg, Ulinois, U.S. A. 


SIX EXTRA VALUES! 


Track Rollers made on our own specially-designed ma- 
chines, All Rollers have ‘‘double thick’’ wearing tread, 
and full ball bearing (7 to each roller). 


New Friction- Reducing Track. Track is formed so rollers 
ride well away from the track side wall, giving extra 
clearance and easier operation. This track design also 
gives extra strength and rigidity. No counter-sunk 
holes in track—no flat head stove bolts used. 


Extra Bearing Support. The load sheave wheel of this 
Ro-Way Door is reinforced with an inner bearing sup- 
port. No opportunity for side pull or twist. Insures 
long life of smooth, easy operation. 


Rust-proof Hardware. All Parkerized and Painted after 
fabrication. 


Streamlined Appearance. Stiles and rails are of the 
modern streamlined type. Hinges are streamlined and 
of rigid anchor type. 


Time-Saving installation. Complete pictorial instruc- 
tions sent with each Door enable any capable carpenter- 
mechanic to install in 2 or 3 hours. 







ROWE MANUFACTURING CO., 
943 Holton St., Galesburg, Ill. 
Gentlemen: Please send me Free cop 


saving Specification Book’’ for Architects, as advertised in 
Architectural Forum. 


of your 72-page ‘“Time- 
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WAR ON WASTE! 


Save...save...save! That’s a vital 
watchword these days. 

And it demands that houses now be 
painted with greater care than ever be- 
fore. Every extra year of service a paint 
can give conserves both materials and 
man power. 

No wonder the demand for Eagle 
White Lead is heavy. The paint made with 
Eagle White Lead has demonstrated ex- 
ceptional wearing qualities. Its film is 
tough and elastic. Weathering does not 
cause cracking and scaling. And because 
it wears slowly and evenly, it leaves a per- 
fect surface for repainting when repaint- 
ing finally becomes necessary. 

Eagle White Lead has been protecting 
and beautifying American homes, through 
war and peace, since 1843. 





Designed and built by Stackhouse, Inc. 


WHITE LEAD 


22.95 3 


PICHER 


THE EAGLE-PICHER LEAD COMPANY 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
Member of the Lead Industries Association 
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|MONTH IN BUILDING 


(Continued from page 198) 





ment was far short of the actual needs of 
the nation. Of this total, the huge sum of 
$3,900,000,000—about 1/3 — represented 
non-defense and non-essential construction. 

“The estimated value of construction pro- 
grammed for the calendar year 1942 


| amounts to $14,450,000,000. Two months 


of the current year have gone. How do we 


| stand now? The news from the construc- 
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tion battleline is not very encouraging. 
The report indicates that it is less than 
fifty per cent of the set schedule. In Jan- 
uary, 1942, we executed approximately 
$500,000,000 whereas the program calls 
for well over a billion dollars a month. 
The record for February is no less bright. 
It amounted to $520,000,000. The estimate 
for March is $580,000,000. There are some 
optimists who think we can reach $610,- 
000,000 in April. Let us hope so. 

“It is true that miracles have been per- 
formed by individuals and on individual 
projects. Men have sweated through days 
and nights over the draughting boards 
and in the field to accomplish what often 
seemed to be the impossible. But that is 
not what I am talking about tonight. 
General MacArthur’s historic and incred- 
ibly heroic performance at the front in the 
Philippines is not the campaign in the 
South Eastern Pacific. These miracle jobs 
are not the whole war construction pro- 
gram, and I am talking about the program. 

” Continued Jones, “The industry’s 
failure is due to the fact that it is not 
organized to do a job. Not being organized 
it has never been properly represented in 
Washington. By reason of its failure to be 
adequately represented, to have its fingers 
on the pulse and its ears to the ground, 
it has lost its first round by default to a 
lot of selfish individuals who knew exactly 
what they wanted, came to Washington 
and got it. These individuals assumed ob- 
ligations which they could not meet. Being 
greedy they did not try to share their work 
with other members of the industry. And 
who is suffering from the consequences? 
The war program, of course. And who gets 
the blame? The construction industry as 
a whole. The innocent ones cry it is un- 
fair. Of course it is unfair. But whose 
fault is it? There being no effective or- 
ganization, there is no one to stop this 
sorry spectacle, no one to protect the good 
name of the industry and uphold its shin- 
ing tradition. ...” 

His remedies: “1) The industry should 
immediately undertake a thorough and 
complete mobilization of its resources in: 
a. machinery and equipment; b. profes- 
sional personnel and technicians; c. 
skilled workers; d. materials; 2) next, the 
industry should work out a plan to expe- 
dite construction of war projects; to effec- 
tuate economies in the use of critical 
materials, even in the war-essential con- 

(Continued on page 40) 
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® Your modern store front designs, regardless of 
what they may call for in store front construction, 
are interpreted most easily and faithfully in the 
broad line of Brasco members. 


Straight runs and returns, curved members at the 
entrance, canopy mouldings, awning bars, doors 
and grilles and every other essential element that 
may enter into your conception of a modern store 
front, is available in harmonious, unified design. 


You can select Brasco with all the confidence in 
the world that out of your blue prints, will come true 
and brilliant reality. Your store front will be of per- 
manent beauty, dependable glass safety, rugged 
strength — a lasting tribute to your good judgment. 


Brasco Distributors still have stocks 
available in stainless steel or bronze 
or aluminum, for prompt installation. 


FIT YOUR 


30 Years of Experience 
Do Make a Difference, 


ANS 


BRASCO MANUFACTURING CO. 


HARVEY (Suburb of Chicago) - 


National Distribution Assures Effective Installation 


BRASCO MFG. CO., Harvey, Ill. 


Send Information and Folder of New Details of Brasco 
Modern Store Front Construction. 


Se 
Address...___ 


Individual 


ILLINOIS 
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MEET THIS DEMAND 
BY SPECIFYING “KINNEAR”! 


You can speed up traffic, step up efficiency, and save labor- 
time for war production plants by specifying Kinnear Motor 
Operated Rolling Doors. They can be opened and closed 
at the touch of a button — from any number of convenient 
points. They also save valuable floor and wall space because 
they open upward, coiling compactly above the lintel. Their 
rugged interlocking-slat construction assures long service with 
low maintenance and protects against fire, intrusion, sabo- 
tage, wind, weather and accidental damage. Built any 
size for any doorway. Write for details or recommendations, 
) or see Sweet’s. The Kinnear Manufacturing Company, 
1640-60 Fields Avenue, Columbus, Ohio. 
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struction projects, and do it in the shortest 
possible time. 3) Members of the industry 
should pledge themselves to undertake no 
non-war jobs. The war task is big enough, 
is embracing enough to consume all of jts 
resources properly mobilized. 4) Set up 
machinery for self-regulation. 5) Last Oc. 
tober the Government requested that 
municipal and other authorities suspend 
for the duration of the war those provisions 
of their codes calling for the excessive use 
of critical materials. Chicago is out in front 
and has set an example for other munici- 
palities in its response to this call for con- 
servation. 6) The Government has also re. 
quested that municipal, state and federal 
agencies refrain from issuing construction 
permits for work on which priorities 
would have to be denied. See that it is 
carried out. It will save us much work and 
confusion in Washington. 

“You must have, and the Government 
must have, an Advisory Committee repre- 
sentative of the whole industry. We have 
had enough of pressure groups, of cliques, 
of self-appointed leaders of Committees, 
hand-picked to support a policy or pro- 
cedure. A truly representative committee, 
enjoying the confidence of both the indus- 
try and the Government, can render an 
invaluable service to the country now and 
after the war, as well as to the industry 
itself. . . . A committee in Washington, 
with such enlightened leadership, reflect- 
ing the united will and determination of 
this great industry to do the job regardless 
of sacrifice, can win the plaudits of a 
grateful nation.” 

Jones’ speech produced reactions mixed 
all the way from tumultuous approval 
to bitter indignation and a_ wordy 
resolution implementing the Jones _pro- 
posal for an industry-wide committee. That 
Mr. Jones’ findings were not without merit 
was clear to many who have long advo- 
cated integration of the industry. That the 
Jones’ figures were fully convincing seemed 
less clear, and that the construction in- 
dustry is alone to blame for whatever 
failure exists seemed very far-fetched in- 
deed. That the construction business is 
as indifferently prepared as agriculture 
to move unitedly on a single front is ob- 
vious. But united or not, few believe the 
industry can get into all-out production 
until Washington clears the air of rumors, 
conflicting orders and a lack of policy, 
which shows at its worst in the housing 
program. No less at fault than any other 
agency is Mr. Jones’ OPM which to date 
has failed to compose the conflicting opin- 
ions that create confusion and _ preven! 
well-intentioned building men from know- 
ing what to expect today, tomorrow and 
the day after. Let Washington realize that 
it cannot talk about stop-orders one min 
ute and doubling production the next: 

(Continued on page 42) 














BLACKOUT 


One of our essential wartime jobs is supply- 
ing clean circulating air for machines, men and 
materials in America’s windowless blackout 
plants. We’re doing it with PRECIPITRON *— 
the Westinghouse air cleaner that operates by 
electricity. 


PRECIPITRON, used simply as an air cleaner 
or as the cleaning component of an air condition- 
ing system,-removes 90% of all air-borne par- 
ticles as small as 1/250,000 of aninch in diameter. 
Because of this unmatched efficiency, PRECIPI- 
TRON clears away harmful industrial haze, 
welding fumes, abrasive and corrosive dusts and 
smoke. It reduces heating or cooling costs by 
permitting the maximum possible use of recircu- 
lating air. 


Westinghouse 


SAFEGUARDS WAR PRODUCTION IN 





PLANTS 


Here's a cutaway view of a typical air duct show- 
ing a bank of PRECIPITRON dirt collector 
cells as the cleaning component of an air con- 
ditioning system. 


The principle of PRECIPITRON is entirely 
different from that of an ordinary air filter. Damag- 
ing particles in the air stream are given an elec- 
tric charge and then drawn off to oppositely 
charged plates. There are no moving parts, and, 
since there are no filters to become clogged, resist- 
ance to air flow is negligible. PRECIPITRON 
has been tested for fire and electric shock hazards 
and is listed by the Underwriters’ Laboratories. 


To protect and speed the flow of war materials 
is the single-purpose job assigned to PRECIPI- 
TRON. We will be glad to give you full informa- 
tion on its many applications in war production. 
Just write Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
Edgewater Park, Cleveland, O., for our new war 
industries folder, B-3083. *Trade-mark registered in U.S.A. 
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Service Records Like This 
Proved the Worth of Wood 


AN ENGINE HOUSE is a trouble-maker for all building 
materials. Metals are attacked by corrosive stack gases. 
Ordinary wood soon succumbs to decay hastened by high 
humidities. Wolmanized Lumber* has proved to be a 
solution to these problems in roof trusses and decks, 
window sash and sills. 


WOOD IS NATURALLY resistant to corrosion, so its use 
eliminates that worry. Wolmanizing the wood—vacuum- 
pressure impregnation with Wolman Salts* preservative 
—goes a step farther. It gives ordinary wood the ability 
to withstand decay and termite attack. 


FOLLOW THE LEAD of the railroads. They have found in 
Wolmanized Lumber a means of lengthening the life of 
their wood structures and reducing maintenance costs. 
Its use introduces no unusual problems, because Wolman- 
ized Lumber is handled like ordinary lumber. It does not 


increase the fire hazard. 


WOLMANIZED LUMBER gives you all of the usual ad- 
vantages of wood construction; ease of handling and erec- 
tion, lightness, strength, resilience and low cost. It is 
clean, odorless and paintable. ‘Fibre fixation’’ prevents 
washing-out or leaching of the preservative. American 
Lumber & Treating Company, 1647 McCormick Building, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


“Registered Trade Mark 


WOLMANIZED LUMBER 
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about gas shortages one day and restric. 
tions on oil the next; about rental housing 
in one breath and no profits the next; 
about critical steel one moment and ply. 
wood shortages the next; about prefabrica- 
tion on Monday and demountability on 
Tuesday; about refrigerators at 11 o’clock 
and no refrigerators at 12 o’clock; about 
private builders in one breath and Gov- 
| ernment building everything in the next. 
| But the fact remains that construction, 
_unlike many another industry, has not or- 
| ganized locally, has not taken the initiative 
‘in presenting Washington with cleanly 
| wrapped packages of its local production 
| possibilities. Clearly what is needed is a 
| pooling of all local building interests fol- 
lowed by a willingness to forget personal 
and competitive prejudices for the dura- 
tion. If the Jones indictment of the in- 
dustry is justified, so too is the industry’s 
indictment of Mr. Jones and his Washing- 
ton cohorts. What the war effort needs is 
less namecalling, a clearer set of direc- 
tives from Washington and rational colla- 
'boration between all those who have a 
hand in building in every local community. 








'STOP—GO—STOP ORDER 


| Rumored so long and so often, the stop 
|order placing all building under permit 
and eliminating virtually all non-war con- 
struction will probably be fact before 
these lines appear. Good guess is that 
| some nominal figure, perhaps $500 or 
| $1,000, may be allowed for remodeling 
|and renovating houses without requiring 
a permit. Almost certainly special recog- 
_nition will be made for farm houses. 
_There is also talk of a $25,000 exception 
| for non-domestic buildings but such a fig- 
_ure would offer many loopholes and may 
not appear in the final regulations. Only 
|other exception may be permission to 
| complete work already under way. Even 
the best intentioned people do not realize 
how critical is the situation on critical 
materials. Those who do feel that the 
stop-order is long overdue. 


| RENT CONTROL 


| Zooming rents in defense areas produced 
/a reluctant Federal echo on March 2d 
| with the issuance by Price Administrator 
| Leon Henderson of rent control regula- 
_tions authorized by the Emergency Price 
| Control Act. This long threatened step 
| currently applies to only 20 widely scat- 

tered communities but presages what is 

to come, as does the elevation of the rent 
control section to a full-fledged division in 
| charge of Paul A. Porter, who will be 
assisted by Carl Borders, heretofore head 
| of the section. It is known that Borders 
has been making a study of hundreds of 


(Continued on page 44) 
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eIs your power plant 
geared to the all-out war 
effort ...the demands of 
the new 168-hour week? 


LL-OUT, America! The task is huge... 
the time short! To produce the staggering 
quotas now called for, your power plant must 
operate without interruption—at top capa- 
city—and with maximum efficiency! 


In plants of every type throughout the coun- 
try, Todd installations, specially engineered 
to meet individual problems in the firing of 
liquid and gaseous fuels, are hitting new 
highs in efficient power production—under 














NEW YORK 





MOBILE 





601 West 26th Street, New York City 


NEW ORLEANS 


gruelling conditions. Todd technical-service 
staffs assure smooth, trouble-free operating 
performance . . . are instantly available in 
any emergency with parts and replacements 
from complete stocks in convenient key cities. 


Whatever the size of your plant, Todd en- 
gineers will gladly confer with you on your 
combustion problems. 


TODD COMBUSTION EQUIPMENT, rnc. 


(Division of Todd Shipyards Corporation) 





GALVESTON SEATTLE BUENOS AIRES LONDON 
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HOW TO GIVE Glamour 


TO A $6,000 HOUSE 


ALL IT GLAMOUR, sparkle, sales-appeal— 

call it anything you like—the houses that have 

it are the houses people buy first. And you can put 

that extra “‘something” into every house you 

build, no matter how small the budget. It’s easy 
. with Armstrong’s Linoleum. 

This modern flooring is colorful. It gives a 
whole room—a whole house—extra life and smart- 
ness. It carries the prestige of a floor for fine homes, 
yet it’s practical for the most modest-priced houses. 

You'll find this modern flooring available in a wide range of patterns, and in 
colors to match any scheme. And because it is so versatile, so easy to work with, 
Armstrong’s Linoleum is a truly important decorating material today. 

Next time you choose a floor—whether it’s for new construction or a remodel- 
ing job—consider the extra advantage of Armstrong’s Linoleum. Meanwhile, 
write for your free copy of our color-illustrated booklet that tells 
the whole story on this famous flooring material. Armstrong Cork 
Company, Floor Division 1203 State Street, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 
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In THIS KITCHEN a field of Marbelle Lino- 

leum has been used with special insets, border 

and cove base of contrasting colors in plain 

linoleum. The walls are Armstrong's Linowall 
accented with a Linostrip. 
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ARMSTRONG’S LINOLEUM 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF ARMSTRONG'S LINOWALL AND RESILIENT TILE FLOORS 
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communities which have deluged Wash. 
ington with charges of rent abuses. Pro. 
cedure is simple. A fair rent date is de. 
termined for each community following 
which landlords are permitted sixty days 
in which they can adjust to the prescribed 
level. Failure to do so exposes the offender 
to a $5000 fine or a 2-year jail sentence, 
Recognition of increased building costs is 


‘ provided by giving the Rent Control Ad- 


ministration discretion in authorizing ex- 
ceptions in the case of recently built 
structures. Pressure has likewise made it: 
self felt in many State capitols. New 
York and Virginia are among the States 
which are likely to enact state-wide rent 
control measures immediately, making it 
possible to move in advance of Federal 
action. Thus, once again the long shadow 


| of elder statesman Bernard M. Baruch 


takes form in the war program. It was 
Baruch who months ago advocated con- 
trol of rents, commodity prices and wages 
as a necessary emergency move in an 
all-out war program. 


RISING SONS SET OVER THE 
MOUNTAINS 


A few weeks ago Lieutenant General John 
L. DeWitt, Western Defense Commander, 
counted yellow heads, found his district 
harbored 111,171 Japanese. In his forth- 
right army way he decided to move these 
potential troublemakers back of the moun- 
tains. Uninhibited by daily contact with 
the technical problems and _ ideological 


| concepts which beset ordinary housers, the 


General picked up a ’phone, told a Second 
Lieutenant to get enough housing up on 
a 6020 acre tract in Owens River Valley 
to accommodate the first batch of new 
Government guests. Week later the first 
barracks were under roof and many an- 
other soon will be. The project, to be com- 
pleted in 60 days, will include an Admin- 
istration Building and a 150-bed hospital. 
An advance contingent of Japanese car- 
penters, plumbers, painters and _ electri- 
cians will help “roll their own,” if AFL 


| permits. 
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WASTING LITTLE TIME, the Army rushes to 
house more than 100,000 Jap and Nise! 
evacuees from sabotage-inviting West Coast 
areas. 


$8.86. 3. B32 acs ‘:. 6 &: 82a 











The men and management of Carrier 
deeply appreciate the Navy’s reward for 
the work we’ve been doing for defense. 
We’re human enough to feel proud 
that Carrier is first in the air condi- 
tioning industry to earn the Navy “E”. 


In the submarine, life depends on 
huge storage batteries preserved by 
Carrier Air Conditioning. On board 
many Liberty Fleet ships, ship’s food 
is like home food, thanks to Carrier 
Refrigeration. 


In the sky and on land, Carrier is 
earning its letter, too. Instruments and 
bombsights of unmatched accuracy... 
motors that climb higher, fly faster, stay 
in action longer... and a thousand 
more triumphs of American industry 
depend on Carrier developments . . . 
on the microscopic accuracy made 
possible by controlling temperature, 
humidity, and circulation of air. 


Today, air conditioning is a mighty 
weapon. Tomorrow, it will be an even 
more potent force in building a world 


ANOTHER FIRST FOR CARRIER...THE NAVY “E” 


of greater abundance for everyone. 
Architects Pace The Victory Drive 
Across the continent, architects are 
drawing plans to help speed industrial 
production. In much of this new, mod- 
ernizing construction, air conditioning 
is being incorporated to control essen- 
tial manufacturing processes. 

The value of Carrier Air Condition- 
ing and Refrigeration in America’s 


Carrier 


Air Conditioning 





The Navy “E”, one of the U. S. 
Navy "s most cot eted honors, has been 





awarded to Carrier Corporation for 
excellence in war production. 


Carrier Corporation, Syracuse, New York 


WEATHERMAKERS TO THE WORLD 


victory drive is shown by its priority rat- 
ings in today’s war-time construction. 

Typical examples are: the “dry- 
blast” furnaces—one stepped up steel 
production an extra 27%; the air con- 
ditioned black-out plants where even 
temperature, correct humidity and 
freedom from dust are essential to fast 
precision machining; the telephone, 
gunnery, and other military nerve 
centers which must be guarded against 
gas attack; the parachute,food and ply- 
wood storage spaces which must pro- 
vide protection against deterioration. 

Carrier with its 40 years of air con- 
ditioning development offers the co- 
operation of its engineers and dealers. 
We offer our experience in serving 
Army, Navy and war industries with 
Carrier Air Condition- 
ing, Refrigeration and 
Heating. You will 
find complete Carrier 
data in your Sweets 
Catalogue, cover 
shown here. 
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OW DARK, low visibility colors 
can be used for the protective 
concealment of America’s vital 


storage tanks. Based on a new 
principle, Arco INFRAY; although 
dark in color, repels heat rays and 
holds down evaporation losses to a 
degree heretofore associated only 
with white, aluminum and other 
high visibility colors. INFRAY* is the 


latest achievement of Arco research. 
* Patents Applied For 


THE ARCO COMPANY 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 






“em Paints for Industry 
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PLASTIC TUBING, 





pinch-hitting for un- 





obtainable copper tubing, features flexi- | 


bility. 


Name: Transparent Tenite Tubing. 
Purpose: For use in electrical insulation, 
water lines, other applications where 
temperatures do not go above 140° or 
much below freezing. 

Features: Announced as available for im- 
mediate delivery in diameters ranging 
from 3/16 to 34 in. and in almost any 
|length, this seamless plastic tubing, ex- 
|truded from a cellulose acetate butyrate 
| formula, offers several advantages not 





'found in other types of tubing. It is vir- 


| tually unbreakable, can be readily bent, 
formed, or curved to fit almost any con- 
dition. Ends may be flared for standard 
fittings with the same tools used for cop- 
per tubing. Larger diameters can 
threaded with standard thread-cutting 
‘tools. One-inch diameter tubing is ex- 





be | 


pected to be available for delivery shortly. | 


Manufacturer: 
Norwalk, Conn. 


Extruded Plastics, Ince.. 


Distributor: Julius Blum & Co., 532 West 


22 St.. New York, N. Y. 


FLUORESCENT LUMINAIRE. Fluted glass. 


section boasts high transmission qualities. 





|Name: Luminaire CL-110. 
Purpose: For direct or semi-direct illumi- 


applications. 

Features: Three types are available: 1) 
continuous row ceiling or surface mount- 
‘ed; 2) individual ceiling or surface 
mounted; 3) suspension mounted units. 
Constructed of steel, fixture body is shaped 
with decorative die-cast ends. The glass, 
although translucent, possesses sufficient 


‘Continued on page 48) 


nation of stores, offices, other commercial | 








LIGHTNING COULD 
BE AS COSTLY AS 
SABOTAGE, SO— 





WEST DODD Lightning Pro- 
tection and static control 
equipment is standing guard 
over many plants vital to the nation's war ef- 
fort, providing protection against something 
that could be as costly as sabotage. Over 
ammunition loading lines, over powder igloos 
and on shell loading plants. Over power 
stacks, and often the factories, where fight- 
ing tools are being forged. 


Many items of West Dodd materials have 
been specially designed to meet U. S. 
Government specifications and requirements. 
Inspected and labeled in the plant by Under- 
writers’ Laboratories. Approved by American 
institute of Electrical Engineers. 


> 





Prompt delivery and complete cooperation 
on the job have earned for West Dodd com- 
mendations like that of W.W. Clark, President 
of The Dingle-Clark Company, contracting 
engineers of Cleveland, who writes: “ —1I 
really feel that we, as a company, performed 
a real service to the country in the opera- 
tions we carried on at Arsenal. Your 
cooperation with us played an important 
part in our ability to furnish vital parts of 
this job on time...” 


WEST DODD 


LIGHTNING CONDUCTOR CORP. 
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PROTECTION 
CAUSE 
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GOSHEN, INDIANA 








The West Dodd Engineering Department 


FRE will be glad to assist in planning the 


application, or estimating costs. 
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TRANE SLOPING 
TOP CONVECTORS 
The sloping top feature 
of this Convector is 
especially adaptable 
where it is desirable to 
prevent the Convector 
from being used as a 
seat or shelf. Wide se- 
lection of sizes in this 
and other Trane Con- 
vector models. 


TRANE HERMETIC 
VALVES 

The simplest valve of its 
type. Truly packless 
and leak-proof. Easily 
operated. Ideal for serv- 
ice on Convectors, radi- 
ators, and other heating 
equipment used on two- 
pipe steam vapor or vac- 
uum heating systems. 


TRANE PROJECTION 
UNIT HEATERS 

Ideal for large areas— 
shops, hangars, etc.— 
Trane Projection Unit 
Heaters are widely used 
in military, naval, and 
industrial construction. 
Trane also manufac- 
tures a complete range 
of Propeller and Blower 
Type Unit Heaters. 


TRAMNE ts on ACTIVE DUTY 
IN THE TRAINING CAMPS 


RANE “keeps ’em comfortable” in army training quarters. In 

the array of buildings found at any army center—at Fort 
Benning, Fort Lewis, Fort George Meade, Camp Barkeley, Camp 
Holabird, and the many other major army bases throughout the 
country—you will find Trane Heating, Cooling, and Air Con- 
ditioning equipment exactly meeting the specific requirements 
of the individual buildings. 


How Trane Serves 

Trane Convectors are helping hospitals maintain cleanliness. 
Trane Coils are providing the correct air conditions to camp 
theatres. Trane Unit Heaters and Steam Heating Specialties are 
making barracks more comfortable. Trane Projection Unit Heaters 
are diffusing warmth in chapels. Other Trane products for spe- 
cialized applications are used where correct temperature and 
humidity conditions are desired. Even the moth proofing room 
is served at one base. 

How many applications are there for Trane equipment in an 
army camp? Count the number of buildings in any one of them, 
and you have the answer! 


What Is Your Problem? 
Trane is geared for the war program, and the Trane representative 
near you is ready to show you how Trane equipment fits into your 





own construction picture—industrial, military, or naval. 
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AIR-CONDITIONING EQUIPMENT 
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This Type of 
Welded Joint 
is Stronger 


Grooved steel pickets and 
rails of equal thickness are 
forced together under heavy pressure and electrically welded at 8 
points. Results in a permanent union of great strength and rigidity. 


When you specify Iron Picket Fence, include 
these two important features in your specifi- 
cations. For they are two specifications 
that assure a fence which will last for 
ages, with little or no maintenance cost. 
1. Inseparably Welded Joints between 
Rails and Pickets. 
2. Carrying Rails must be the same thick- 
ness as the Pickets. 
A fence so built does not need ugly cross 
braces for gates. Nor does it need center 
supports for its panels. Each panel so con- 
structed will support a distributed load of 
one ton without showing permanent set. 
Anchor-Weld Iron Picket Fences meet these 
specifications. Mail the Coupon below for 
Catalog and Sample Anchor-Weld (a nice 
paper weight). No obligation, of course. 


NATION-WIDE SALES AND ERECTING SERVICE 























Ancuiects Yacl The Now/ 


ANCHOR POST FENCE CO. 
6635 Eastern Ave., Baltimore, Md. 
Please sed me ( >) Anchor-Weld Iron Fence Manual.( ) An- 


chor-Wela Sample Weld. ( ) Name of nearest Anchor Fence 
Engineer. 


Name 


Address 





City .. 


State. . 
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| Features: 


| side. 


| Bldg.. 


Building Reporter 
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opacity to conceal the luminaire’s func- | 


tional parts. Lamp starter is, equipped 
with a condenser to minimize radio inter- 


cept for line leads, which are furnished 
for line connections in the suspension 
types. All exposed metal parts are finished 
with a baked-on silvery-gray enamel and 
clear top coating for suspension units, 
baked-on white enamel for surface mount- 
ing units. 

Manufacturer: Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Co., Lighting Div., 1216 West 58 St., 
Cleveland, O. 


BLACKOUT VENTILATOR is designed to 
become a window type room cooler after | 
the duration. 





Name: Blackout Pleasantaire. 
Purpose: 
tial rooms. 

This unit is more than a venti- 
lating device. Its cabinet is also designed | 
to house cooling equipment when materi- 
als for such manufacture again become 
available. At present, however, it simply 
brings in fresh outside air, filters it 
through oil-treated spun glass, and ex- 
hausts stale room air simultaneously, if 


desired. Powered by a % h.p. motor, it is | 


easily installed in the window. Plywood 
wings fill in extra window space on either 
Dimensions: 28 in. wide, 144% in. 
Finish: a simulated leather. 
Manufacturer: Pleasantaire Corp.., 
Washington, D. C. 


deep. 


Tower 


PLASTIC CORK COATING stops condensa- 


| surface 


tion drip, can be applied with a paint brush. 


NoDrip. 

To prevent condensation 
“sweating” on pipes, walls, ceilings, tanks, 
and the like. 

Features: Previously restricted to large 
areas because it required power 
equipment for application, 


Name: 
Purpose: 


spray this 


| plastic cork coating is now offered in a 


form that permits the use of an ordinary | 
thick over | 


paint brush. It spreads %4 in. 
metal, concrete, brick, plaster, tile, 
(Continued on page 52) 


wood 
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Units are completely wired, ex- 


. , 
To ventilate offices and residen- 


or | 


COMPLETE, DECISIVE, 
OVERWHELMING 


VICTORY! 


| With humble pride we find our or- 
| ganization completely absorbed into 
the National Defense. Every man, 
| every machine and every pound of 
| essential material for new construc- 
_tion are allocated to some work of 
'-vital necessity to the United States 
in its supreme struggle. This condi- 
tion will continue until the war is 
won, however long it may last and 
however much it may cost. 


Defense Hat Priority On 
John Van Range 





‘Food Service Equipment 


Architects who are planning defense 
| housing, essential industrial plants, 
| hospitals and other buildings requir- 
| ing facilities for the preparation and 
serving of food to the armed forces 
_ and to civilian workers are invited to 
| avail themselves of our kitchen en- 
| gineering service. 
| In this emergency we are very mind- 
| ful that our present ability to be of 
| assistance to the Government is due, 

in large degree, to the great volume 
| of business with which the architec- 

tural profession has favored us in the 
past. We hope to be equally favored 
when the emergency is over. 


Tho John Van Range @ 


_ EQUIPMENT FOR THE PREPARATION AND SERVING OF FOOD 


Branches in Principal Cities 
| 328 EGGLESTON AVE., CINCINNATI, O. 
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J ST because you live 
in an apartment there 
is no reason why you 
should not look forward to 
better living tomorrow 
that is, to greater freedom 
to arrange living space as 
families wax and wane, as 
tastes change with the 
times, as fortunes go up and down. 
Today, in an apartment house, such 
dissimilar groups as newlyweds, large 
families with servants, or friends 
who share the rent must adapt them- 
«elves to almoat identical accommoda- 
tions 
Tomorrow, you will be able to rent 
apartment simply on the basis of 
the space you need, Then you will as- 
«cmble your own home, large or 
nall, simplex or duplex, with or 
vithout terraces, Later, if you change 
vour mind, if you need another bed- 
om, if youneed a dining room, or do 
ot need the one you have, your space 
in be reorganized in a few hours. 


a 





Aladdin could do no bet- 
ter. Even with his lamp he 
had to wait over night. 
Such a building would 
be of metal frame construc- 
tion, mass produced, and 
incorporating the neces- 
sary copper water supply, 
drainage and electric con- 
duits. The exterior wall sections can be 
solid, ot of translucent or clear glass. 
The floors and ceilings of individual 
apartments would be of formed light. 
weight hollow metal sections. The 
partitions would be similar to the ex- 
terior wall sections, and like the floors 
and ceilings, would contain the neces- 
sary copper piping and wiring. 
Obviously, this method of construc- 
tion applies to all types of buildings. 
It is ready today, subject to the supply 
of materials, to make life more pleas- 
ant and economical for you and more 
profitable for your landlord. 


Watrer B. Sanvens 


esenting various concepts of tomorrow’s homes by lead- 
rchitects and designers, Revere Copper and Brass 
porated seeks only to stimulate public interest in better 


ng, confident in the knowledge that the greater use 
pper and brass makes any house better to live in, 
to own, better to rent or sell. The Revere Technical 
ors are always ready to help with your problems. 
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One arrangement jor a J-room apartment, 
showing how walls would be placed for 
maximum living space in winter 


how walls may be moved inward to provide 
a spacious private terrace outdoors, 


lamp 


The heart of the American standard of 
living ix the home. Architects, in pre 
paring for ws homes for better living are 
finding expression as thrilling as any 
slender temple in the East or Gothic 
structure in the West which their art 
has thrust into the sky 

It is our desire at Revere to contribute 
vomething to this better living that all 
Americans are fighting for today. That 
is why in our laboratories we are seek- 
ing ceaselessly for the new develop- 
ments in copper and its alloys, which 
can make the dreams of architects come 
true, and provide you tomorrow with a 
better, cheaper, happier home. 


Naturally, in this space, Vr 
Sanders could mention only a 
few features of his conception 
So Revere has prepared an 
illustrated booklet covering 
jurther details. We will gladly 
send it to you, free. Write us. 








REVERE 


COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 
Executive Offices: 230 Park Avenue, New York 


# ti ft 
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or any composition material. Self-bond- 
ing, odorless and verminproof, it can be 
painted any color. 

Manufacturer: J. W. Mortell Co., Kan- 
kakee, Ill. 





FOUNDATICN CRATE designed to meet 


cost and dimensional needs of war house 


construction. under-floor house areas. 


Purpose: To prevent admission of insects, 
dirt, other foreign objects, in ventilating 


Name: Screened Bar-Type Foundation Features: Unit consists of two adjacent 


Grate. 














Typical of the new 
Lawson Line of 
“Quiet”’ Fluores- 
cent Lighted Cab- 
inets is the Berk- 
shire No. 888 FLR. 
Finished in ‘‘Lus- 
tre Lux” baked 
enamel, this hand- 
some cabinet is also 
available without 
side lights. 





eQUI 1ET”’ 


scent Bathroom Cabinets 
THE FLUORESCENT LIGHTING BATHROOM 


CABINETS THAT ARE MECHANICALLY RIGHT 


NOW you can specify a fluorescent lighted bathroom cabinet 
that is mechanically right as well as beautiful in appearance. 


The newly designed Lawson “Quiet” Fluorescent Lights are not 
just a makeshift attachment, but an integral part of the cabinet! 
Due to a patented self-starting switch and an improved resister, 
all hum and flicker have been eliminated. In addition, because 
the lights are luminous over the entire surface of the tube, they 
give more light with less glare. Switch to operate both lights in 
base of — bracket, convenience outlet in base of right bracket. 


We will manufacture Lawson “Quiet” 


Fluorescent Lighted Cabinets as long as 
materials are available. For complete 
details write for AIA File today. 


BATHROOM THE F. H. LAWSON CO. 
CABINETS Cincinnati, Ohio 


126 YEARS 
OF See 


” es ee ae 











Specialists in Cabinets for 
% Defense Housing * 


SOLD EXCLUSIVELY THROUGH WHOLESALE OUTLETS 
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rows of alternately spaced, vertical, cast 


| 





semi-steel bars. The two rews overlap each 
other slightly to form what is substan 
tially a single, closely-spaced staggered 
row. A heavy galvanized screen is then 
threaded between the bars. Grate sizes 
8 x 8, 8 x 12, 8 x 16 in. 
Manufacturer: The Majestic Co., Hunt. 
ington, Ind. 


WINTER AIR CONDITIONERS, featuring 
compactness, can be installed in closets or 
out-of-way corners. 
Name: G-E Packaged 
Furnaces. 

Purpose: For heating 
with either oil or gas. 
(Developed originally 
for civilian use as 
part of a long-range 
program to create low- 
priced “packaged” 
merchandise, these 
units are now obtain- 
able only on defense 
housing orders.) 
Features: Line com- 
prises one _ oil-fired 
model (illustrated), three gas-fired mod- 
els. All are completely factory wired and 
assembled. They are extremely compact, 
have been approved for close-quarter in- 
stallations. The oil-fired unit, for instance, 
requires a minimum clearance of only 2 
in. on all sides. With a rated capacity of 
100,000 Btu. per hour, it requires less 
than 6 sq. ft. of floor space, stands a little 
over 5 ft. high. The smallest of the gas- 
fired units (output rating: 48,000 Btu.) 
requires less than 34 sq. ft. of floor space, 
stands only a little over 4 ft. high. The 
furnaces provide warm, clean circulated 
air. Replaceable filters remove dirt and 
dust. 

Manufacturer: General Electric Co., 


Bloomfield, N. J. 


BLACKOUT VENTILATORS, lightproof and 


weatherproof, are easily installed on factory 
roofs. 





Name: Trane Blackout Ventilators. 

Purpose: For use in factories and other 
buildings where work must be carried on 
uninterruptedly despite possible air raids. 
Features: Three models are offered—an 
exhaust unit, a summer supply unit, a 
winter supply unit. The first two are 
similar in design (see illustration), move 
air out or in mechanically in large quan- 

(Continued on page 54) 
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This is a mighty important decision for any woman 
to make. But she's sure to get the kind of kitchen 
she’s always wanted, even decorated ‘‘her’’ way 
with the help of the Curtis Kitchen Planning 
Service. Look— 
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A ‘perfect’ kitchen as far as she’s concerned. Curtis Kitchen Plans are easy for 
your client to understand—and act from! They save you planning time. It’s a proved, 
sure-fire method of assuring kitchen satisfaction 








Bett nt 4 aj Z i ~ . 
Figuring very prominently in any kitchen plan are cabinets for food, household 
appliances, storage, etc. Sturdy Curtis wood cabinets are space savers, have great 
utility value; they're well designed and carefully built in Ponderosa Pine. They'll 
fit many bathroom, closet and wardrobe uses, too. 





Curtis dealers deliver 
cabinets in dustproof 
cartons, assuring 
“fresh,’’ clean stock jou 
that's ready for any ’ 
decoration. These 
high-quality cabinets ' 
are excellent for use in 
bathrooms, closets, 
bedrooms, recreation 
rooms—and wherever 
convenient storage 
space is required. 
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’ 
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Multiply this satisfied housewife by more than 60,000 and you get some idea of 
the number of ‘Mrs. America’s’ in new and remodeled homes, low-cost or other- 


wise, who've taken this easy step to lasting kitchen satisfaction. 





@ Let the Curtis dealer help you plan kitchens. Curtis 
units are priced to meet limited budgets on building or 
remodeling. Send the coupon now for more informa- 


tion on Curtis wood kitchen cabinets and Curtis stock 


woodwork for all types and sizes of homes. 
CURTIS WOODWORK IS SOLD BY RELIABLE DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


ne. eS 





CurTIS 


WOODWORK 


When in New York, visit the Curtis display at 
Architects’ Samples Corporation, 101 Park Avenue 





CURTIS COMPANIES SERVICE BUREAU 
Dept. AF-4K, Curtis Building, Clinton, lowa 

Send me complete information about Curtis Kitchen 
Planning Service and Curtis Architectural Woodwork. 
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tities. The third, however, is intended for 
hook-up with the existing heating system 


it contains heating coils, face and bypass 


dampers, and a propeller fan. All are easy 


to install: a simple roof curb is all that 
is needed. All maintenance can be accom- 
plished from the rooftop. The light-con- 
cealing hood hinges upward, exposing the 
motor and blower assembly as well as the 
damper motor and its linkage. Opened, it 
can be locked in place so that it will not 


suddenly drop or be blown shut. It may 
also be locked in the closed position. 
Damper closes when the fan motor stops, 
opens when it starts. Capacities 
from 1,500 to 20,000 c.f.m. 

Manufacturer: The Trane Co., 


Wis. 
FAUCET SEAT 


stalled. 


range 


La Crosse, 


leaks, 


stops 


Name: Grip-Tite. 
Purpose: To 


leaks. 


Features: 


prevent wasteful faucet 
Resembling a cork with a hole 
in its center, this combination faucet seat 
and washer unit has a composition body 
with brass lining. It fits into the faucet 


TECO TIMBER TRUSSES 


tbs onal 


This Army ¢ 


of sma! Tole mr 


~hapel, one of 604, is typical 
hurches fo1 
communitie 

TECO Timber 
37° x 81 
and 


id in many 
ROE 


WE abt-s-1-1-PaE-} ole beteb tole Mm tel= 
oabte bite) oib beet 


elole me 


support the roof 
churchly note 


For complete information about the 
TECO System of Timber Construction 


mail coupon! 


TIMBER ENGINEERING CO. 


1337 Connecticut Avenue 


Washington, D. C. 





Please send uz complete information on the TECO 
Connector System of timber construction. 0-4 








is easily in- 


seat hole, expands automatically, seals 
tight against any water pits or creases. 
No washers or screws are required. 

Distributor: Stuart-Marshall 


Sales Co., 
Inc., 11 West 42 St., 


New York, N. Y. 


KITCHEN CABINETS. Simplified line de- 


veloped to meet war housing requirements. 


Name: Kitchen Maid Cabinetry Units. 
Purpose: To fit the limitations of low- 
cost war housing. 

Features: Identical with this company’s 
higher priced lines, all units are stand- 
ardized, may be used singly or in group- 
ings. All frills and extras have been 
eliminated. Despite the fewer models in 
this new line, practically any kitchen ar- 
rangement can be accommodated. Con- 
struction features: smooth, warp-proof 
doors; non-sticking drawers; dowel joints; 
hardwood frames; factory-sealed finish. 
Manufacturer: The Kitchen Maid Corp.., 
Andrews, Ind. 


AIR CONDITIONER. Gas-fired unit avail- 


able in three compact, easily installed sizes. 


Name: Janitrol FCS 

Furnace. 

Purpose: For low- 

cost war housing. 

Features: Unit incor- 

porates the heat ex- 

changer and_ gas 

burner used in other 

Janitrol products. 

This type of exchang- 

er consists of a bat- 

tery of heavy gauge 

steel tubes, verticaliy 

placed with horizon- 

tal fins projecting in- 

to the air stream, 

thus giving a maximum heat transfer area. 

The burner is constructed of gray iron 

into which are welded a series of corru- 

gated strips forming the burner ports. 

This construction results in a clear flame 

that travels rapidly along the ports with 

a long range of turn-down combined with 

quiet operation. All controls are enclosed 

and accessible from the front. Three 

capacities: 60,000, 75,000 and 90,000 Btu. 
(Continued on page 58) 
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AMONG ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS! 


Get this latest edition of Toncan Iron Pipe news. 
Forty-eight pages of editorial and pictorial facts about 
the advantages of Toncan Iron Pipe—from its qualities 
as an open-hearth iron to its long life of service under 
severe corrosive conditions. 


Read these authentic facts about Toncan Iron Pipe 
—why it is made from open-hearth iron, not open- 
hearth steel—what this adds to its rust-resistance, its 
easy workability—what molybdenum contributes to its 
grain structure, its uniformity—why Toncan Iron has 
twice as much copper as the finest copper-bearing 
steel pipe—why this alloyed open-hearth iron ranks 
first in corrosion-resistance among all ferrous metals 


REPUBLIC ' 
Toncan Sron Pix. S&S 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


An alloy of refined open-hearth iron, copper and molybdenum —that grows old slowly 


in its price class—and finally, that as an open-hearth 
iron, copper-molybdenum pipe is included in Federal 
Pipe Specification WW-P-403a. 


When you know these facts—and get them straight 
from a producer of carbon steel, copper-bearing steel 
and alloy iron pipe—you’ll see how you can add to the 
value of your service, by specifying Toncan Iron Pipe. 


Write for a copy of the Toncan Iron Pipe book, 
333-R, now. In the meantime, see Sweet's 27/3 
on pipe—13/6 on sheets—23/5 on Steel and Tubes 
—9/1 and 21/2 on Berger—15/18 on Truscon. 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 
General Offices: Cleveland, Ohio 


Berger Manufacturing Division * Culwert Division 
Niles Steel Products Division * Steel and Tubes Division 
Union Drawn Steel Division * Truscon Steel Company 
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input. Outside casing dimensions in the 
two smaller sizes: 49 3/16 in. high, 18% 
in. wide, 26 in. deep, sufficient to permit 
installation in a closet, kitchen corner, or 
other unusual spot. 

Manufacturer: Surface Combustion Corp., 


Toledo, O. 
FINISH for plywood forms permits speedy 
finishing of concrete surfaces. 


Formfilm. 


Name: 


Purpose: For use in obtaining smooth 
concrete surfaces, speedily and cheaply. 
Features: The liquid finish is applied to 
plywood forms, either by dip or brush, 
and allowed to harden into a smooth flex- 
ible coating that imparts the same degree 
of smoothness to concrete poured therein. 
Grain marks are eliminated. Being water- 
proof, the coating causes water in the 
concrete to gather on the wearing face. 
This film of water aids materially in get- 
ting a concrete surface which is hard, 
smooth and free of saponification. Treat- 
ed plywood can be used five to eight times 
before re-finishing is required. 
Manufacturer: A. C. Horn Co., Long Island 
City, N. Y. 





New Critical List NOW PROVIDES 
For WEISWAY Cabinet Showers 


Typical Weisway installation shows how these leakproof 
cabinet showers provide a complete, self-contained bath, in 


a three-foot square or less, in old or new buildings. 


*WEISWAYS SAVE FOR UNCLE SAM 


These self-contained, leakproof baths 
save space...save metal...save water 
and hence fuel...save bathing time for 
busy defense workers...and provide 


a cleansing, refreshing shower bath 





that builds health and morale. 








% Already widely used in re- 
modeling for defense living quarters, 
Weisway Cabinet Showers now have 
unquestioned priority rating for 
both new and remodeled defense 
housing — whether large-scale pro- 
jects or individual home. 





The official defense housing list of 
critical materials specifically author- 
izes this type of bath...and thus 
gives further recognition to the spe- 
cial adaptability of Weisways to our 
urgent housing needs. Weisway Cab- 
inet Showers save in many ways,* 
while providing a complete, leak- 
proof bath in a 3-foot square or less. 


In the Weisway line you have a 
range of models to meet various 
needs, high quality workmanship, 
guaranteed leakproof construction 
in every model! Our new catalog 
booklet, with full color illustrations, 
gives complete information about 
“Weisway Cabinet Showers for De- 
fense Living Quarters.” 


Write today for your copy—it’s sent 
free and without obligation. 





HENRY WEIS MFG. CO., INC. 
402 Oak St., Elkhart, Indiana 








NEW TRADE LITERATURE 


GLASS. Glass and Its Adaptability to Modern Needs. 
Brochure, 30 pp., 8%4xll. An excellent and timely 
document, prepared at OPM's suggestion as an aid in 
finding substitutes for strategic materials. Various glass 
products are enumerated, their properties described, 
various possible uses listed. Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., 
Grant Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


PIPE. 1942 General Catalog. Sixty-two pages replete with 
technical data about the company’s wrought iron 
products (made since 1864), its welded steel, pipe 
and tubular products, and alloy steels (introduced 
recently). A. M. Byers Co., Clark Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


REINFORCED CONCRETE. Manual of Standard Practice. 
Booklet, 64 pp., 8%xll. A new edition, completely re- 
vised in line with the latest ACI Building Code Regula- 
tions. Concrete Reinforcing Steel Institute, Builders 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill, Free to architects and engineers, 20 
cents a copy to all others. 


PLASTERING. Wood Lath of Western Pines. Folder, 
envelope size, features a material available in any re- 
quired amount without bothersome priority restrictions. 
Western Pine Assn., 510 Yeon Bldg., Portland, Ore. 


WINDOWS. The Perfected Sash Balance. Catalog, 8 pp., 
8Y%4xll. Intended primarily for low-cost housing, this 
product features invisibility and dependability. Grand 
Rapids Hardware Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


DOORS. Kinnear Rolling Doors. Catalog, 40 pp., 84x11. 
A wealth of clearance data, other essential engineering 
specifications. Advantages of steel doors are featured. 
The Kinnear Mfg. Co., 820 Fields Ave., Columbus, O. 


FLOOR TILE. Floors That Endure by Tile-Tex. 
Catalog, 12 pp., 8%xll. Manufactured in 62 colors and 
16 sizes, the asphalt-asbestos tiles combine to form a 
wide variety of colorful flooring patterns. Color charts 
and illustrations offer worthy design suggestions. The 
Tile-Tex Co., Chicago Heights, Ill. 


PAINTS. Valdura Selector. Chart, 17x22, folds to 
letterhead size. A handy means of selecting the right 
paint without detailed technical study of the properties 
of all finishes that might be suitable for a given ap- 
plication. American-Marietta Co., 43 East Ohio St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


BATHROOMS. Weisway Showers for Defense Living 
Quarters. Catalog, 8 pp., 8%4xll. Noteworthy as illus- 
trating the transition from peacetime to wartime use of 
a space-saving type of equipment. Henry Weis Mfg. Co., 
Inc., E’khart, Ind. 


LIGHTING. Industrial Lighting Data for the Architect. 
A loose-leaf file: 26 pages of general data and recom- 
mendations, twelve 2-page case studies showing typical 
good lighting installations. Material can be easily re- 
from the ring binder, new sheets added. Well 
presented. General Electric Co., Lamp Dept., Nela Park, 
Cleveland, O. 


moved 


INSULATION. Heat Insulation Handbook. 176 pp., 
5%4x7\%. Included: 1) a comprehensive insulation recom- 
mendation section, illustrated with 90 drawings and photo- 
graphs of application details: 2) a useful data section, 
comprising 24 pages of engineering tables, graphs, 
definitions. Ehret Magnesia Mfg. Co., Inc., Valley Forge, 
Pa. Price, $1. 


INSULATION. Fiberglas Insulation for Prefabricated 
Buildings. Pamphlet, 24 pp., 8%4xll. Exceptionally 
timely. Tables give thermal properties of prefabricated 
floors, walls, ceilings. Other data: comfort measure- 
ment by means of inside surface temperatures; specific 
solutions to the problems of ghost marks or shadow 
lines due to lack of thermal balance; methods of 
preventing condensation. Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp., 
Toledo, O. 


HEATING. /-B-R Ratings for Cast Iron Boilers. Booklet, 
44 pp., 5%4x8%4. Adopted as the standard method for 
determining the output of cast iron heating boilers, 
these ratings are the third in a series being issued from 
time to time. The Institute of Boiler & Radiator Migrs., 
60 East 42 St., New York, N. Y. Price 15 cents. 


HEATING. Book of Successful Fireplaces. Booklet, 64 
pp-, 8Y%xll, now in its ninth edition. Featured: heat 
circulating fireplaces, outdoor fireplaces. Amply _illus- 
trated. The Donley Brothers Co., 13900 Miles Ave., 
Cleveland, O. Price, 25 cents. 


ARP. Employee Organization for Fire Safety. Pamphlet, 
48 pp., 6x9. Particularly timely for its information on 
protection of industrial plants against air raids and 
incendiaries. National Fire Protection Assn., 60 Battery- 
march St., Boston, Mass. Price, 25 cents. 
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NEW LIFE SCIENCE BUILDING, 


DENISON UNIVERSITY, GRANVILLE, OHIO 
WILLIAM GEHRON, Architect, New York City : BOHL 
Swasey Chapel Tower PAINTING CO., Painting Contractors, Columbus, Ohio 


Swasey Entrance; (at top) Chapel Walk 


OUNDED in 1831, Denison is one of America’s oldest colleges. Located in quiet, historic Granville, 
7 Ohio, Denison is ideally suited in atmosphere, equipment and personnel to provide the student with 
an unusual educational opportunity in any of its 22 departments. The latest addition, Life Science 
Building, as well as the Chapel and other structures, are protected and decorated with Pratt & Lambert 
Paint and Varnish, including Lyt-all, the Universal Wall Coating, and Vitralite, the Long-Life Enamel. 


The Pratt & Lambert Architectural Service Department welcomes the opportunity 








to co-operate on any project. Practical, authoritative color schemes, assuring 


maximum decorative effects, on request. Contact the office nearest you. 


PRATT & LAMBERT-INC., Paint & Varnish Makers 
NEW YORK . BUFFALO : CHICAGO ° FORT ERIE, ONTARIO 


e WRITE FOR THIS SIMPLIFIED, TIME-SAVING SPECIFICATION MANUAL e@ 
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THE MEN WHO MAKE THE FUTURE, 
by Bruce Bliven. Duell, Sloan and Pearce. 
325 pp. 6 x 834. $2.75. 

The title of this book is somewhat mis- 
leading, as “the men who make the fu- 
ture” are for the most part anonymous, 
appearing only through their work. Based 
on a series of interviews with chemists, 
botanists, physicists, engineers and other 
scientists, the book undertakes to describe 


the most important scientific developments 
of recent years and to discuss their pos- 
sible impact on the world of tomorrow. 
Some of these developments include new 
treatments for cancer and the common 
cold, the use of colchicine in plant breed- 
ing, research in hormones, enzymes and 
vitamins, and new perspectives opened by 
atomic research. In general, except for the 
“confidential interview” angle, the book is 
just one more presentation of science in 
popular terms, with all the earmarks of a 
pot-boiler. In an era when even university 
presidents have been known to succumb 
to the idiocy of advocating curtailment in 
education and scientific research, the im- 
portance of having good books on science 
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IN A RECENT TORNADO 
IN EVANSVILLE, INDIANA 
A LAUCKS GLUE CONSTRUCTED 
BUILDING WAS NOT DAMAGED 
STRUCTURALLY WHILE ORDINARY 
CONSTRUCTED BUILDINGS WERE 
TOTAL LOSSES 
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MEETS SPECIFICATIONS 3-152-A 
OF THE oe STATES ARMY 
+ 














PLYWOOD SHEATHING GLUED 
ON STUDS IS &3 7/MES MORE 
RIDGID THAN HORIZONTAL 

SHEATHING ACCORDING TO U.S. FOREST 
PRODUCTS LABORATORY FINDINGS ! 


I. F. LAUCKS, Inc. 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS 


“Leadership through Research” 
Seattle — 911 Western Ave. 
Chicago — 6 North Michigan Bivd. 

Los Angeles — 859 E. 60th Street 
Vancouver, B. C.— Granville Island 
Portsmouth, Va.— Commerce and Broad Sts. 
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WATER-RESISTANT .. 


STRONGER... “ 


HOUSANDS of jobs in wartime 
building demonstrate spectacularly 
what Laucks chemists and engineers 
have proved for years . . 
ity of Laucks glue in construction. 


Laucks Construction Glues are being 
used for affixing millions of feet of wall- 
board to studdings, joists, etc., by con- 
tractors and prefabricators . . 
ing laminated arches and beams for 
factories, barns, hangars, churches. . . 
for innumerable “glue-welding” jobs. 

Why have Laucks CONSTRUCTION 
GLUES been selected almost exclusively 
for this work? Because they are formu- 
lated especially for this use. They are... 


SELF-BONDING.. 


. the superior- 


. in mak- 


. no heavy 
weights or clamps are required, 
simply good contact. 


. meet 
U. S. Navy and Army, federal 
aircraft specifications. 


stronger than 


nails” by test—and easier to get! 


Builders, architects, contractors, dealers 
—write Laucks for full information! 


e LAOS CORETRUGHiON CLUES e 


for the lay reader is obvious. Unfortunately 
they are not easy to write, as this book 
demonstrates very clearly. Mr. Bliven has 
a remarkable capacity for taking a com- 
plex subject and making it either incom- 
prehensible or profoundly uninteresting. 
Even less impressive is the section in 
which the relationship of the scientist and 
society is discussed, where the author has 
managed to ignore virtually all of the im- 
portant problems that might have been 
considered. The problems of the relation- 
ship between a community and those use- 
ful activities, such as science, which it 
either fosters or suppresses, are crucial, 
and they are very much in need of in- 
telligent examination. There is little here, 
however, to help science, society, or the 
serious reader. 


WARTIME BUILDING CONSTRUCTION. 
Chemical Publishing Company, Inc., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 151 pp., illustrated. 534 x 8%. 
$4.00. 


This is the first American edition of an- 
other of the now familiar series of official 
war-time publications that have been ap- 
pearing for several years in England. It is 
primarily a handbook for architects and 
engineers. The major emphasis throughout 
is on structural methods which make mini- 
mum use of strategic materials. Since 
wood, in England, comes under this head- 
ing, the favored materials are concrete in 
a great variety of forms, tile and brick; 
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this selection is also encouraged by the 
danger from incendiary bombs. New 
plants go to great lengths, as shown by 
the illustration, to take on forms not read- 
ily spotted by hostile aircraft. Favorable 
sites are discussed at some length, as well 
as features of the buildings themselves 
which tend to make recognition difficult. 
Obviously there is no hope of achieving 
peacetime production efficiency under 
such conditions as are suggested by the 
drawing, but this is a small consideration 
compared to the importance of keeping 
plants free from raid damage. 
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C. Howard Crane, Noted Architect, Gives This Authentic 
Answer On The Problem Of War Plant Design. 


Architect Crane—who designs aircraft, 
munitions and other industrial plants for 
the British Government—recently arrived 
in this country for a brief visit. To Amer- 
ican architects he brings the latest and 
most authoritative data on war plant 
design to come from the embattled 
British Isles. His remarks are of 
vital importance to every architect 
engaged in designing plants for war- 
time production—and after. 

Architect Crane says: “Very few windowless build- 
ings are being constructed. We have found them too 
expensive to build and operate. We keep in mind that 
such construction, for one thing, necessitates air ducts, 
fans and other mechanical equipment requiring metals 
that are more urgently needed for other defense 
purposes. 

“Solid walls are particularly dangerous under 
bombing conditions and insofar as blackout is con- 
cerned, we have found a much more efficient method 
of construction. 

“First of all, exterior walls to a height of eight feet 
are of blast-wall design, 14” thick. Above that height, 
regular steel sash is used in the walls. Temporarily, 
about one third of the sash area is being glazed, the 
remainder of the panes being filled in with asbestos, 
so that after the war these panels can be removed and 
glazed, and the building used in a normal manner. 

“We want to use natural daylight and air as much 
as possible. Too, in case of bombing, such walls are 
more quickly repaired and, of course, less costly. 

“The most effective blackout method is accom- 
plished by painting the glass in fixed sash wall areas 
black. Windows, to assure light and ventilation dur- 
ing the day, are not pears but are provided with 
black curtains. 

“There is a visible trend here to a type of building 
we feel sure is the best under all circumstances—the 
modern skeleton frame, either steel or concrete, with 
great windowed areas... While war is a horrible thing, 
it should serve to create a world of beautiful, com- 
pletely utilitarian types of buildings everywhere.” 

Libbey-Owens: Ford Glass Company, 1324 Nicholas mes? oe , 
Building, Toledo, Ohio. a ~ } 


LipBEY: Owens: Forp Giass CoMPANY 


Quality Fla GYlaad Products 












ments of home-making. The exhibition of a realistic contemporary approach. 
FORUM OF EVENTS was organized to show that these require- The exhibitions are of interest not only 
for their admirable clarity, but because 
they go into an important field, one largely 
(Continued from page 10) 
SCHOOL EXHIBITIONS Ts 
Two exhibitions have been put on for high - we . y se gs. My lh ian 
school students this year by Buffalo’s Al- am ™ ROOM. THE LIVABILITY OF A ROOM Is 
bright Art Gallery, both dealing with archi- LARGELY DEPENDENT ON THESE FACTORS 
tecture and city planning. The first show, 


“Art in Life”, emphasized the importance 
of beginning with a basically sound struc- 
ture, whether the problem be a home, 
neighborhood or a city. “Art in the Home”, 
recently shown at the Gallery, concerned ments are both physical and psychological, 
itself with design in relation to the require- and on both counts urges the acceptance 


Appleton 
overlooked by those in favor of bringing 
architecture and city planning up to date. 
School exhibits of this character are ex- 
tremely valuable, because the teen-age 
audiences are less hampered by prejudice 


CITY PLANNING : INTRODUCTION 


= HOME 


: \ut 


= WEIGHBORS 


= NEIGHBORHOOD 
NEIGHBORHOOD + NEIGHBORHOODS = CITY 


than their elders, and the medium is most 
effective for demonstrating to this group 
the relationship between modern living 
and modern design. The shows are part of 
a project sponsored by the Rockefeller 
Foundation. The individual panels shown 
are a standard size now in use in the 
Buffalo public schools, and are part of 





WUST YOU STILL LIVE I THE 19TH CENTURY? 
LOTS OF PEOPLE HAVE IMPROVED THEIR KITCHENS 


..- AND FOR m 
PROVIDES: GOOD REASON! 7s 


Maximum Air Mixture. 


The Aerofuse Outlet, made in five types for 
Rapid Temperature every installation requirement, performs with 
that efficient perfection so typical of Tuttle & serene 
Bailey products. In addition, it is a most un- baa ‘ 
ya u ’ Wf tro AT 
Perfect Air Distribu- obtrusively attractive ceiling diffuser. Because Oa oe 
tion. of the simplicity of its design and the mass 
production economies possible in its manu- 
facture, the cost is surprisingly low. If you are 
not specifying the Aerofuse diffuser now — 
investigate! | the regular loan service maintained by the 
Gallery. The installation photograph. 
showing the standard panels mounted on 


aS 
grighcs ° : } 
@. 4 | ordinary corrugated cardboard, is a good 
"Tt: U T T L E & B Al L EY, t ne Ns, r example of the Gallery’s efforts to demon 
cdiao BRITAIN, sors Mt OUSTON strate to teachers how an exhibit may b« 


made attractive for a nominal cost. 
(Continued on page 70) 





AND EVEN THEIR HOUSES 
Equalization. 
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Total Elimination of 


Drafts. 
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TRINITY | , I IRINITY WHITE—the “whitest white’’ portland cement 
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$ —will help produce cast stone with a distinctive 
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personality—will produce the whitest concrete or mortar. 
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FORUM OF EVENTS 


(Continued from page 66) 
COMPETITION 


Always good for an impressive showing in 
competitions, Cranbrook Academy of Art 
took first prize last month in the Rome 
collaborative competition. Sponsored by 
alumni of the American Academy in Rome, 
the problem is an annual one, requiring the 
cooperative efforts of student painters, 
sculptors, architects and landscape archi- 
tects. This year’s program called for the 
design of a railroad station and bus term- 


THE ROME COLLABORATIVE . COMPETITION | 
Photos, Louis H. Dreyer 
inal, and the $200 first prize went to the 


handsome solution of Ann Sirotenko and 
Stephen Page, architects and landscape 
architects, Jack Steele, painter, and Wins- 
low Eaves, sculptor. The influence of 
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“COOLING 
ED A Hl 


\ THERMOSTAT 
| 


A thermostat in the supply duct positions 
the blades in a multi-vane damper unit 
below the throat. With cooling air, the 
damper is closed, and the air is all diffused 
outward to fall naturally toward the floor. 





ae VENTILATING 
et ye snaii — 


\ CONTROL MOTOR 


With air at ventilating temperature, the 
damper is partly opened to force a portion 
of the air in a mostly downward direction. 
One thermostat in the fan system will 
control a number of the Air Diffuser units. 


<—__*+— A Dust ABLE deinen 
eect’ HEATING 


_ 


To overcome the natural tendency of warm 
air to rise, the dampers are fully open and 
the main body of supply air forced directly 
downward toward the floor. High temper- 
ature gradients between ceiling and floor 
are eliminated. 
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THERMOSTATICALLY 
CONTROLLED 


enlari-flo 


AIR DIFFUSERS 


ARBER-COLMAN originates a much- 

needed unit—a ceiling-type air diffuser 
with automatically controlled directional air 
throw. In places with high ceilings where both 
heating and cooling are required in the course 
of the year, this new unit will provide correct 
air distribution under all conditions without the 
need for any manual readjustment. 


FOR HIGH CEILINGS 


The first installation of these units is going into a 
huge war materiel plant having 40 feet of clear 
headroom under the trusses, and with supply air 
temperatures ranging from 60° for cooling to 
100° for heating. Thorough preliminary tests, 
made in an existing building of comparable 
height, assure that the desired results will be 
obtained. Further details may be obtained 
through your Barber-Colman representative. 


112 MILL STREET 





SALES, INSTALLATION, AND SERVICE REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCI 


all sl 








THE ROME. _COLLABORATINE  EOMBETIT 


Cranbrook’s Saarinens and Milles is very 
evident and all to the good. 


MEMORIAL 


Finally approaching completion is the 
Mount Rushmore Memorial in South Dak. 


Wide World 
ota, with its four heroic heads of Wash- 
ington, Jefferson, T. Roosevelt and Lincoln. 
The laborious swan song of the late Gutzon 
Borglum, the memorial probably sets some 
kind of record for the disfiguration of an 
otherwise perfectly good mountain. 


SAMPLE BUREAU 


Launched at a conspicuously unfortunate 
time, the new Architects Sample Bureau 
in Miami nevertheless suggests a pro- 


4 


cedure that might well be followed in 
smaller cities. Hitherto such display cen- 
ters have been confined to a handful of 
localities. The Miami bureau occupies its 
own building and shows a very complete 
line of building products. 


(Continued on page 74) 





- Print Pratechion ON WALL FIXTURE JOBS 
PROVIDED BY ZURN ENGINEERED CARRIERS 

















Zurn Engineered 
Carrier for supporting 
lavatories. 


This phantom view 
shows how Zurn 
Engineered Carriers pro- 
vide positive horizontal 
and vertical adjustment 
for wall type lavatories. 


HERE IS A ZURN Engineered CARRIER FOR 


UPPORTING EVERY TYPE OF WALL FIXTURE 





Every wall fixture installation should include a sound solution 
to the problem of proper support and permanent, positive 
adjustment. From the standpoint of the certainty and the degree 
in which they contribute these advantages, Se Engineered 
Carriers, alone, merit specification. They end uncertainty and 
time-wasting trial and error in wall fixture installation. 


Before each Zurn Carrier leaves the factory, it is adjusted for 
the specific make and model fixture it is to support. As a result, 
the remaining necessary adjustments to compensate for struc- 
tural variations on the job are more easily and speedily made. 
The carrier is correct for the fixture ...no chance es mis- 


matching the two . . . and no occasion for using undue force 
in adjustment. 


Positive horizontal and vertical adjustment is only one phase 
of the 4-Point Protection provided by Zurn Engineered Carriers 
which includes: (1) No damaging strain on the wall; (2) Positive 
horizontal and vertical adjustment; (3) Proper, griet-free 
installation; (4) Perfect, permanent fixture alignment. 


This 4-Point Protection makes Zurn Engineered Carriers just 
as essential to the enduring satisfaction of the wall fixture 
installation as the fixtures themselves—and fully as worthy 
of specification. 


The Zurn Carrier Catalog contains complete information on 
all 25 styles of Zurn Engineered Carriers. Get your copy today. 


J. A.ZURN MFG. CO. « soles Office ond Factory: ERIE, Pa. u.s. A. 


J. A. ZURN MFG. CO., Erie, Pa. «U.S.A. 


Please send me a copy of the Zurn Carrier Catalog. 


BUILDING * PLUMBING 
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Name Position 


Company 





Address 








City and State 
: P.S. Please attach to your business 





FORUM OF EVENTS 


(Continued from page 70) 


STUDENT BRIDGES 

For a number of years the American In- 
stitute of Steel Construction has been 
awarding prizes and medals to both stu- 
dent and professional designers of bridges 
as a means of improving the appearance 
standards for such structures. Student 
prizes are given out annually on the basis 
of competitive problems: this year’s pro- 
gram called for a highway bridge over a 
river crossing. To lowa State, competinz 











with fourteen other schools, went all three 
of the 1942 prizes: $200 to Everett Thor- 
brogger, $100 to R. K. Kendall, and $590 
to Carlton Mueller. The drawings which 


“We used ILG equipment on this job because we have obtained satisfac- 





tory service on many previous installations, and we believe that the 





‘one-name-plate’ guarantee affords valuable protection for the owner.” 





RCHITECTS’ CHOICE 


St. Louis, Mo., architects Klingensmith and 
Grover, 4232 West Pine Blvd., planned these 
ventilating installations in the new plant of 
the Duke Manufacturing Co. Duke is produc- 
ing kitchen and food dispensing equipment 
for restaurants, army and navy mess halls. 
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FOR POSITIVE ALL-WEATHER 
VENTILATION, four 30-in. ILG Propeller Fans (two shown above) were 


installed in the monitor of the Duke plant. The BC 55-in. blower unit 
(inset) draws air from outside and discharges through heating coil and 


air filters into the paint and drying department... Send for free catalogs —- 
ILG Propeller Fans, No. 141 — ILG Universal Blowers, No. 241. 


ILG ELECTRIC VENTILATING CO., 2899 N. CRAWFORD 


OFFICES IN 41 PRINCIPAL CITIES 


AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 
CONSULT YOUR PHONE DIRECTORY 











Int. Commercial Photo Co., inc 


took first and second prizes are shown 
above. 


COMPETITIONS 

The following announcement has been 
made by Joseph Hudnut, Professional Ad- 
viser for the Fitchburg Municipal Airport 
Competition: 

“Because of the use of critical materials 
in the construction of the proposed Admin- 
istration Building... , the War Production 
Board has asked that this construction be 
deferred for the present. Steel, copper 
and brass, which would be incorporated in 
the structure, are vitally needed by our 
armed forces. . . 

“In view of these circumstances, the 
Airport Authority has decided to postpone 
for the present the competition for the Ad- 
ministration Building. It is our hope that 
this postponement may be brief, but, in 
any case, we shall not proceed until we 
are assured that the construction of the 
building would not in any way interfere 
with the war effort of our government. . . 

“Whenever it proves possible to go 
ahead with the competition, I shall not fail 
to send a program promptly to each archi- 
tect who has asked for it...” 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Leopold Arnaud, dean of the Columbia 
University School of Architecture, has 
been appointed chairman of the Division 
of Pan American Affairs of the American 
Institute of Architects. Julian C. Levi and 
Harold R. Sleeper of New York City and 
George Harwell Bond of Atlanta, Ga. were 
named members of the division. This con- 
stitutes the United States Section of the 
Permanent Committee for Pan-American 
Congresses of Architects and will devote 
its efforts to Pan-American activities i 
Architecture, allied arts and town planning. 
The Division will function in association 
with the Institute’s Committee on Foreign 
Relations, headed by Philip Goodwin of 
New York. 


PERSONALS 


Leo Martzner, Architect, announces the 
removal of his offices from 211 West Front 
Street, Plainfield, N. J. to 1266 Salem 
Road. 

Irvinc P. Marks, Architect, and Milton B. 
Weissman, Architect, have consolidated 
their offices and will continue the practice 
of architecture at 185 Montague Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

(Continued on page 86) 











Heres as nice a child’s room as you’re 
ever likely to see—a room that’s rich with the 
color and texture of natural hardwood, a room 
that will easily withstand the hard knocks and 
dirty little hands of childhood—yet a room that 
you can reproduce in any small home or 
Defense Housing Project! 


Even in this day of cost-restriction on building, 
Mengel Bord can open up entirely new decora- 
tive possibilities for any builder. It’s made in 
big 48’’x96”’ panels, %’’ thick. It’s resin-bonded 
—moisture-resistant. It’s genuine hardwood 
throughout—easier to finish, free from grain- 
raising. It’s made with faces of Gum, Mahogany, 
Walnut, Birch or Oak—and with the grain run- 











ning the long way! It’s available, through 
jobbers, from any dealer—mnow——and at prices 
so low you'll hardly believe them possible! 


Let us send you all the facts today. Once you 
know, you'll never be satisfied with anything 
else! Use the coupon for convenience. 


The Mengel Company, Incorporated 
1126 Dumesnil Street 
Louisville, Ky. 


Gentlemen: Please send me full information about Mengel 
Bord —]}... Also about Mengel Flush Doors (_). 


Name 





Address 





City 














_ From 1921 















































INDUSTRIAL LIGHTING 
SPECIALISTS 


Even in these war-busy days, a 21st birthday 
seems important enough to warrant a little 
celebration ...and we have been at this light- 
ing business now since the beginning of Warren 
Harding’s administration, way back in the 
“good old” flapper-and-speakeasy days. 

As specialists in the research, design and fab- 
rication of equipment for the broad fields of in- 
dustrial, commercial and flood lighting, we have 
developed many dependable ways to control in- 
candescent, mercury vapor, fluorescent—and now 
the new RF—light sources to achieve maximum 
efficiency. Why not put your lighting problems 
up to a specialist? Bright Light Reflector Co., 
Inc., 1037 Metropolitan Avenue, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Quality and dependability through two decades have linked 
the Silv-A-King name with such famous names-in-industry as: 
AC SPARK PLUG + BETHLEHEM STEEL + BUICK + CHEVROLET 
GENERAL MOTORS - FISHER BODY + INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 
JONES & LAUGHLIN STEEL - PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS 
RUPPERT BREWERY + WARD BAKING 
and many others 


Write for these Silv- A-King Lighting Guides: 
LG1—Fluorescent, or LG2—Incandescent. 







































MAKES Hight WORK FOR YOU 
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(Continued from page 74) 
DIED 


Cuartes R. Lamp, 82, architect, in New York City. Mr. 
Lamb specialized in ecclesiastical architecture and memorial 
and historical art. He was architect for the Dewey Arch 
erected in Madison Square and the Court of Honor of the 
Hudson-Fulton Celebration in 1909. Other examples of his 
work include the Sage Memorial Chapel at Cornell Uni- 
versity, the Lakewood Memorial Chapel, Minneapolis; vari- 
ous structures and decorations in the Cathedral of St. John 
the Divine, the Episcopal Cathedral, Denver; Church of the 
Ascension, Pittsburgh; and St. Paul’s Episcopal Church, 
Richmond. Mr. Lamb had been vice president of the Archi- 
tectural League, National Sculpture Society and American 
Fine Arts Society, president of the Art Students League and 
Municipal Art Society, former secretary of the Society of 
Mural Painters and a trustee of the National Arts Club. 


Cuartes W. Romeyn, 88, architect, in New York City. Mr. 

Romeyn was the oldest member of the American Institute 
| of Architects, which he joined in 1885. He began his career 
| in New York with William B. Olmstead, designer of Central 

Park, and retired 28 years ago after having designed many 

buildings in New York. Mr. Romeyn had been a member 

of the Architectural League of New York since 1893 and 
| was made an emeritus life member in 1932. 


Tuomas W. Lamp, 71, architect. Mr. Lamb was born in 
Dundee, Scotland. He studied architecture at the Cooper 
Union Institute and was for a time a civil service building 
inspector. Notable among his designs were Madison Square 
Garden, the Pythian Temple and the Capitol and Rivoli 
theatres in New York City. His more recent work included 
all New York Trans Lux theatres, the International Casino 
and several apartment hotels. 


Wittiam H. WHeexock, 66, for many years one of the lead- 
ing real estate dealers in the country, and at his death chair- 
man of the board of Brown, Wheelock, Harris, Stevens, Inc. 
of New York City. Mr. Wheelock’s brokerage and leasing 
activities made possible some of the largest transactions in 
New York real estate history. Under his guidance the 
needed properties were assembled for the present sites of 
Pennsylvania Station, the Central Post Office, Grand Central 
Terminal, the Waldorf-Astoria, the New York Hospital units 
and many other large projects. Mr. Wheelock was born 
in New York, attended the Cutler School and was graduated 
from Harvard College in 1898. He was associated with 
numerous insurance companies and banking houses and was 
for many years a member of the board of governors of the 


Real Estate Board of New York. 





Cuartes F, Woop, 55, retired construction engineer. Mr. 
Wood helped build the Pulaski Skyway in New Jersey and 
was for many years operations engineer of the Mexico Light 
and Power Company. He was born in Jersey City, N. J., 
and was graduated from Stevens Institute of Technology. 


CLARENCE H. BiacKAatt, Architect, 85. Born in New York, 
Mr. Blackall was graduated from the University of Illinois 
in 1877, and later studied architecture at the Ecole Des 
Beaux Arts, Paris. Credited with erecting the first steel 
frame building in Boston, Mr. Blackall specialized in 
theaters, hotels and office buildings. He was one of the 


founders and first president of the Boston Architectural 
Club and a founder and first secretary of the New York 
Architectural League. 















